Who Remembers... 


When people wore white carna- 
tions on January 29 in memory 
of our martyred twenty-fifth 
President, William McKinley? 
In recent years, however, they 
have been adopted as a Moth- 
er’s Day symbol. Nowadays, 
January means the March of 
Dimes month to many Ameri- 
cans—a month selected because 
of the birthday of our thirty- 
second President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who was stricken 
with infantile paralysis in 1921. 
This year the objectives of the 
March of Dimes have been 
broadened to include study and 
treatment of birth defect: and 
arthritis. 
we 
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was used as the Governor's Residence, as well as the Government House. Restored 1 


except Mondays and certain holidays. 


952-59, it is now open to visitors daily 
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The President General’s Message 


eee joy and happiness of the Christmas Sea- 
son are over, the old year has ended and a 
New Year is starting. This is a time of making 
resolutions and, as we make our resolutions, let us 
not forget our National Society. 

We Daughters of the American Revolution 
can look to our past records of historical, patriotic 
and educational service with pride. Our many 
splendid committees under most able leadership 
have written pages of accomplishments for our 
country. 

But, we can not rest on our laurels. Today 
with the many dangers facing our beloved coun- 
try, both from within and without, it behooves us 
to reconsecrate ourselves to the principles of our 
Founding Fathers and the objectives of our Soci- 
ety and resolve to devote ourselves more whole- 
heartedly to our Society’s program for Home and 
Country. 

Our many committees offer a varied pro- 
gram; there is a phase of work to the liking of 
each and every member. Let our past achieve- 
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ments be a challenge for greater accomplishments 
in the future. 

In that the first of March is less than two 
months away, chapters should check carefully the 
Honor Roll requirements to make sure that the 
answer to each requirement is in the affirmative. 
There is yet time to do that extra work to make 
your chapter eligible for Honor Roll status. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if every chapter were 
a Gold Star Chapter? And that is not beyond the 
realms of possibility. This accomplishment would 
prove, even more than at present, our effectiveness 
for the betterment of our country. 

Preparations are already being made for the 
Sixty-ninth Continental Congress. How I wish that 
every chapter could be represented! It has been 
said that no D.A.R. member understands the scope 
and the power of our National Society until she 
has attended Continental Congress. The Opening 
Night is a magnificent spectacle, a breathtaking 
scene, that you never forget. No matter how many 
times you see it, you always get a thrill. 

Then follows a week of information, inspira- 
tion and enjoyment. The reports of our National 
Officers and National Chairmen bring home to 
members the magnitude of our committee work 
throughout our country. Many distinguished 
speakers are on the program with messages to 
supplement the Society’s plan of work. Too, the 
policies of our National Society are set by the 
Resolutions passed at the Continental Congress. 
In selecting your representatives, do try to elect 
members who will actually attend. Thus, your 
chapter will have a firsthand report of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress. 

May this be a Happy New Year for you and 
may the Resolutions you are making now for the 
further prestige, influence and accomplishments 
of our Society be crowned with success. 


Doris Pike WHITE 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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Tryon Palace Restoration 


T= sTorY of the famed restora- 
tion of historic Tryon Palace 
at New Bern, N. C., called by con- 
temporaries “the most beautiful 
building in the Colonial Americas,” 
resembles a fairy tale with a D.A.R. 
Fairy Godmother and serves today 
as proof of her faith in the D.A.R. 
objectives of historical appreciation, 
educational training and patriotic 
endeavor. 

Although the $3,000,000 restora- 
tion is a State project, administered 
by the Tryon Palace Commission, a 
State agency, with all the property 
deeded to the State, rather than being 
strictly a D.A.R. program, Daughters 
of the American Revolution have 
long been actively interested in the 
reconstruction of North Carolina’s 
first Colonial and State Capitol. 

Despite the D.A.R. dreams of such 
a restoration, they were hopeless until 
the means to make these dreams come 


true were provided liberally by the 


late Mrs. Maude Moore Latham, of 
Greensboro, N. C., a native of New 
Bern, who was a member of the 
Rachel Caldwell Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 
She had the aid and encouragement 
of her husband, the late Mr. James 
Edwin Latham, prominent in diver- 
sified business and financial affairs. 

On January 26, 1944, Mrs. Latham 
established a trust fund of $100,000 
for the resurrection of this era his- 
toric house. Promising to rebuild the 
entire structure, if the State would 
purchase jts original site, she and 
others persuaded the 1945 North 
Carolina General Assembly, in spite 
of the drain of World War II costs, 
to appropriate $150,000 for land and 
to authorize the gubernatorial ap- 
pointment of a Tryon Palace Com- 
mission to supervise the restoration. 

A second trust fund of $150,000 
was set up by Mrs. Latham on April 
26, 1949. The State appropriated 
$77,000 more for real estate, to make 
its total $227,000. A collection of 
rare 18th century antiques, valued 
at $125,000, was given on January 1, 
1950, by Mrs. Latham to the State 
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as a nucleus for the Palace furnish- 
ings. 

So great was her interest that, fol- 
lowing her death on April 8, 1951, it 
was learned that she had bequeathed 
the residue of her estate, then valued 
at over $1,160,000, to the Tryon 
Palace Commission to assure the 
complete restoration. 

Through the able direction of her 
son-in-law, Mr. John A. Kellenber- 
ger, of Greensboro, Commission 
Treasurer and Finance Officer, and 
her daughter, Mrs. Kellenberger, 
Commission Chairman, the valua- 
tions of the Latham trusts and be- 
quests have more than doubled—not 
only to pay for the authentic restora- 
tion, superb furnishings, and mag- 
nificent 18th century gardens, but 
also to purchase far more than twice 
as much property as that bought by 
the State, so that it might include 
practically the entire original 6-acre 
tract. 

The wishes of this public benefac- 
tor are being effectively carried out 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kellenberger, exec- 
utors of her will. Mrs. Kellenberger 
is a former regent of her Rachel 
Caldwell Chapter, State D.A.R. His- 
torian, and National Chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee of the Na- 
tional Society, D.A.R. 

Other members of the Tryon Pal- 
ace Commission are also devoting 
their time and energy, without any 
remuneration or payment of ex- 
penses, working through various 
committees to make the restoration 
an outstanding historic shrine, archi- 
tectural showplace, educational mu- 
seum, patriotic mecca, and popular 
attraction for connoisseurs of the 
18th century decorative arts. 

Of the 25 members on the Tryon 
Palace Commission appointed by 
Governors of North Carolina, 14 are 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, including Mrs. Kellenberger; 
Mrs. Charles A. Cannon, First Vice 
Chairman; Miss Virginia Horne, 
Second Vice Chairman and Chairman 
of the Acquisition Committee, who 
is an Honorary State Regent; Mrs. 


By Gertrude S. Carraway 
Honorary President General 


Paul L. Borden, Secretary; Mrs. W. 
H. Belk, an Honorary Vice President 
General and Past Chaplain General; 
Mrs. Edwin C. Gregory, Past Vice 
President General; Mrs. Inglis Flet- 
cher, noted author of historical nov- 
els; and Mrs. 0. Max Gardner and 
Mrs. J. Melville Broughton, widows 
of North Carolina Governors. 

The six ex-officio members of the 
Commission are headed by Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges. Serving as Sec- 
retary of the Commission for 11 
years from its creation in 1945 was 
Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, now an 
Honorary President General, D.A.R., 
who resigned from the Commission 
on November 15, 1956, in order to 
become Restoration Director. 

Although thus administered by 
the Tryon Palace Commission and 
financed primarily with Mrs. Lath- 
am’s money, the restoration is affil- 
iated with the State Department of 
Archives and History and. cooperates 
with other State departments and di- 
visions. Through annual appropri- 
ations the State assists with the costs 
of maintenance and operation. 

Erected 1767-70 through Colonial 
appropriations of £15,000, or the 
equivalent of about $75,000, as the 
seat of British government in North 
Carolina, the Palace was unique in 
combining the Governor’s residence 
with the legislative hall and Capitol 

flices. 


, Designed like a London town 


house, “in the pure English taste,” 
its supervising architect was John 
Hawks, who came from England for 
the purpose in 1764. “The first pro- 
fessional architect to remain in 
America,” he later held a number of 
Colonial and State offices. 

Royal Governor William Tryon 
moved into the mansion in June 
1770, with his wife, Margaret Wake 
Tryon, for whom Wake County, 
N. C., is named, and their 9-year-old 
daughter. They resided there until 
after the Battle of Alamance during 
the War of the Regulation in 1771. 
He then became Royal Governor of 
New York. 
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His successor, Royal Governor 
Josiah Martin, soon contracted with 
Mr. Hawks to build on the Palace 
grounds a smoke house, poultry 
house, and dovecote. All these have 
been reconstructed with funds from 
Mrs. Latham’s estate. 

Governor Martin was driven from 
the Palace on May 31, 1775, by 
patriotic citizens, after the first two 
provincial conventions of North Car- 
olina had been held in New Bern, 
with the rising trend toward inde- 
pendence from England. The first 


Provincial Convention, on August 


25, 1774, was the first anywhere in 
America to be called and held in 
defiance of British orders. 

The first State officials elected un- 
der the first Constitution of the Inde- 
pendent State, including Gov. Rich- 
ard Caswell, were inaugurated in the 
Palace on January 16, 1777. The 
first State General Assembly con- 
vened there on April 7, 1777, and 
continued to meet there from time 
to time as late as 1794, when the 
State Capital was moved permanently 
to Raleigh. 

President George Washington was 
entertained on April 27, 1791, at a 
banquet and ball in Tryon Palace. 
Many other distinguished personages 
were guests there. 

The main building was destroyed 
by fire on the night of February 27, 
1798. The east wing remained for 
some years thereafter. The west wing 
survived the ages. 

Following extensive historical and 
physical research, the first phases of 
restoration were begun during Au- 
gust 1952 on this wing, which had 
been used originally for stables and 
carriages. About 85 per cent of its 
bricks are original ones. 

Using Hawks’ plans and specifica- 
tions, the central building and the 
east wing have been authentically 
reconstructed on their original found- 
ations; so have the two pentagonal 
“necessary houses.” 

Six original red sandstone steps 
found on the site are utilized in the 
restoration. Others to match were 
quarried at St. Bee’s in Cumberland 
County, England. 

Two shades of the exquisite color 


“schemes in the main building are 


known to have been there originally, 
for they were copied from bits of 
plaster, excavated on the grounds, 
along with thousands of other arti- 
facts. 

From England came much 18th 
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Governor's Library, Tryon Palace. Here there has been recreated the library 
of Royal Governor William Tryon. Of the 500 books listed on his inventory, 
original editions of more than 400 have been acquired for the restoration. 
The unique stepladder folds into a pole. The portrait is said to be perhaps 
the earliest Gainsborough in America. Over the English 18th century hand- 
carved mantel is an architectural seascape attributed to the school of Claude 
Lorrain. The fireplace equipment, like all in the restored Palace, is 18th 


century. The Spanish Savonnerie rug, with the rampant lion of Leon, was 


made at the royal looms in Madrid. 


Daughter's Bedroom. Among the lovely bedrooms at Tryon Palace is one used 
by Margaret, 9-year-old daughter of Royal Governor and Mrs. William Tryon. 
Miniature antique furnishings are used there, including a cherry inlaid bed, 
Chinese birdcage, Chippendale mahogany high chair, kneehole desk, and 
rare small wing chair. Two Catesby color flower prints hang over the 
desk. Over the mantel is an oi! portrait of a young princess holding a doll, 
painted in 1768 by Nathaniel Dance. 


al 
i 


century material for the restoration, 
such as the beautiful mantels through 
the two chief floors in the center 
structure; brass locks for the ma- 
hogany doors in that building; hand- 
carved woodwork in the parlor, li- 
brary, and Mrs. Tryon’s dressing 
room; doorways in the dining room 
and upstairs drawing room; inside 
shutters in the council chamber; urns 
and stone baskets for the gardens; 
and the 1741 wrought-iron gate and 
railing at the Palace entrance. 

Two years after Royal Governor 
Tryon moved to New York his house 
at Fort George burned to the ground. 
He drew up a detailed Inventory of 
all his lost possessions, room by 
room. This inventory has been used 
as a master basis for all the mid-18th 
century antiques gathered for the res- 
toration, since it is known that he 
brought his furniture with him from 
England and took it with him from 
New Bern to New York. 

Accordingly, Tryon Palace is be- 
ing acclaimed by authorities not only 
as one of the best restorations in the 
country but also as an excellent ex- 
ample of gracious living in the 18th 
century, with its fine Chippendale 
furniture, rare mirrors and chande- 
liers, ancient carpets and fabrics, 
priceless silver, pewter, and porce- 
lains, paintings and prints. The fire- 
place equipment at its 27 fireplaces 
has been described by experts as the 
finest collection of the kind in Amer- 
ica. 
In contrast to the elegant English 
furnishings in the most beautiful bed- 
rooms there are simpler bedrooms for 
guests and for servants in the attic 
of the main building and on the sec- 
ond floor of the east wing, furnished 
with early American regional furni- 
ture. 

The drawing room is pictured in 
Helen Comstock’s book, “100 Most 


Beautiful Rooms in America.” The 
Colonial kitchen, with its huge fire- 
place and beehive oven, has typical 
English and American cooking uten- 
sils of the period. 

The grounds feature gardens de- 
signed in the 18th century manner, 
including a kitchen garden, work 
garden, flower gardens, a “Kellen- 
berger” ornamental garden, and a 
“Maude Moore Latham Memorial 
Garden,” with marble statues and a 
memorial pavilion for the restoration 
donor. Landscaping is being con- 
tinued all the way to the Trent River 
waterfront. 

After about 8 years of planning 
and work, the restoration was official- 
ly opened on April 8, 1959, when 
both Houses of the North Carolina 
General Assembly held sessions in 
the historic edifice. Guests included 
Governor Hodges, members of the 
Council of State, State Supreme 
Court justices, and legislators, with 
their wives. 

Distinguished historians, curators, 
and directors of historic houses and 
museums from all over the country 
were invited by the Tryon Palace 
Commission for previews of the res- 
toration the next day, with a dinner 
that evening and a candlelight recep- 
tion in the Palace. 

On the following day, April 10, 
the restoration buildings and grounds 
were formally opened to the public. 
Special ceremonies were again held 
on April 14 when the ambassadors 
to the United States from Great Brit- 
ain and Switzerland, with members 
of their families and their embassy 
staffs, were honor guests and speak- 
ers at a gala dinner at a local hotel, 
followed by a candlelight reception at 
the Palace. Also honor guests on 
those occasions were North Caro- 
lina’s Lieutenant-Governor, President 
pro tempore of the State Senate, and 


Speaker of the State House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

During the first 6 months the res- 
toration was opened to the public 
more than 25,000 paying visitors 
came from 49 States and 25 foreign 
countries, practically all being en- 
thusiastic in praise of the architec- 
ture, furnishings, arrangements, and 
accessories, as well as the gardens. 

The restoration is open to visitors 
Tuesdays through Saturdays from 
9:30 am. to 4 p.m. and Sunday 
afternoons from 1:30 to 4 p.m. It is 
closed every Monday for cleaning; 
and is also closed for New Year’s 
Day, Easter, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas Eve, Christmas Day, and the 
day after Christmas. 

Admission fees of $2 for adults 
and $1 for children include continu- 
ous guided tours by costumed host- 
esses, who have had 3 years of study 
courses. They have been warmly 
complimented for their knowledge, 
enthusiasm, and graciousness. 

New Bern will celebrate in 1960 
the 250th anniversary of its founding 
by Swiss and German settlers under 
Baron Christopher de Graffenried, 
who named the colony for his native 
city of Bern, Switzerland. Its loca- 
tion at the confluence of two pictur- 
esque rivers, with its many historic 
spots and charming old homes, forms 
a splendid setting for the “jewel” of 
Tryon Palace. 

This romantic symbol of “Living 
History” and cultural values is well 
worth visits by Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who will find 
there incentives for further study of 
past glories as inspiring challenges 
for better citizenship in the present 
for their patriotic efforts to preserve 
their rich heritage in the spirit of 
illustrious predecessors and pass it 
on, uhtarnished and brighter, to fu- 
ture generations. ° 


Memo To: All eighth grade students 
Supyect: D.A.R.-J.A.C. Contest 
(Essay) 


In your American History classes this year you 
have learned much about the heritage of our way 
of life and individual freedom which today must 
stand in ready competition against the system of 
communism that engulfs almost one billion people 
in the world. 

It is therefore vital for your generation to learn 
and practice those principles that our founding 
fathers gave to us almost two hundred years ago. 
Their faith has been passed down to us, and we 
in turn must pass it on to the next generation. 
To be successful as a democratic nation we must 
make our government work as well as they who 
instituted it made it work in times no less trying 
than ours. 

Our founding forefathers left us a heritage that 
remains new and modern in this Atomic Age. It 
helped us to break the chains of dictatorship in 
1776, and it brought us the individual freedom 
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that we have today. 

Some say that Communism is a new system; a 
modern order, but all it does is return mankind 
to the depths of slavery that existed before the 
world’s great revolution . . . “All men being 
created equal,” and stating that governments 
“are instituted among men to guarantee life, lib- 
erty and property.” This was and is our own 
American Revolution. 

These principles are still the greatest birthright 
of each of you. It is still the greatest goal of all 
mankind. It still has not been achieved in most 
parts of the world. It is still the living hope of 
the world. 

The D.A.R. is conducting a local, state and na- 
tional contest to help us remember our heritage. 
I know you will want to participate in this worth- 
while contest, and from it you will get much sat- 
isfaction in knowing that you are helping to show 
this generation that this nation will be in the 
good hands of your prepared vitizenship. I urge 
all to take part in this contest. Your classes this 


‘year have stressed the following themes that will 


be helpful in collecting your thoughts: 


1. You have learned how our country was born 
through the long struggle of the American 
Revolution. When it started it was known 
as ‘“‘the shot heard ‘round the world.” 

2. You have studied how we formed a ‘more 

perfect union” through the Constitution, 

after the Articles of Confederation had failed. 

You have learned how our Bill of Rights was 

established after the initial Constitution was 

ratified, and the first government was formed. 

You have learned about the efforts of many 

men to help create the American faith in 

democracy and representative government. 

You know the ideas and genius of men such 

as Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, Jeffer- 

son and Madison. 

Our excellent library is full of helpful reference 
material that you can use. Your brain is full of 
excellent thoughts, and your heart is full of the 
spirit of freedom. On the next page, you will find 
the rules of the contest. 

Good Luck, 
Herpert O. Krucer, 
Chairman, Cit. Ed. 
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The Old City Cemetery, Nashville, Tenn. 


I: 1779 several hundred people 
at the Watauga settlement on 
the Holston River decided to migrate 
westward to a site on the Cumberland 
River previously selected by Gen. 
James Robertson. To allow them to 
build their homes and be ready for 
spring planting, the journey had to 
be made in winter, despite the severe 
cold. General Robertson led a party 
of men with their livestock overland 
through the Cumberland Gap. The 
women and children and a few men 
made the perilous journey by boat 
down the Holston and up the Ohio 
and Cumberland Rivers under the 
leadership of Col. John Donelson. 

After untold hardships, epidemics, 
and Indian massacres the surviving 
sturdy pioneers established Fort 
Nashboro on the bluffs of the Cum- 
berland River in the spring of 1780. 

The first burial places for the lit- 
tle settlement were near the present 
public square in Nashville and west 
of the Great Salt Lick Springs. By 
1820 the fort had become a town, 
and the population had grown to 
about 3,000. The need was apparent 
for a larger, permanent cemetery, a 
good distance removed from the up- 
town section. Twenty-seven acres of 
ground were acquired at what is now 
the corner of Oak Street and Fourth 
Avenue South (formerly Cherry 
Street). On January 1, 1822, the 
new City Cemetery was opened and 
has been in continuous use since that 
date. Records show that over 30,000 
persons have been buried there, and 
its grounds are the last resting place 
for Protestants and Catholics, whites 
and Negroes (of the latter both 
slaves and freemen). 

Before the War Between the States, 
the City Cemetery was well main- 
tained, but during that terrible con- 
flict Nashville was occupied by Fed- 
eral troops, and the sacred grounds 
were used for stabling their horses. 
After the war the Old City Cemetery 
was abandoned in a state of destruc- 
tion and neglect. Later, many fam- 
ilies removed their dead to the new 
and more beautiful Mount Olivet 
Cemetery. Consequently, agitation 
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By Virginia Haley Denis 


Regent, Gen. James Robertson Chapter, Nashville, Tenn. 


arose to convert the old burial 
ground into a public park; however, 
sentiment prevailed, although the his- 
toric spot was neglected and for- 
gotten for several decades. 

In 1911 the South Nashville Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs contri- 
buted the beautiful entrance gates. 
We are also indebted to them for 
interesting the city in replacing the 
dilapidated wire fence with an ap- 
propriate and handsome stone wall; 
gates and wall are in perfect preser- 
vation today. 


Photograph by Joe Rudis, Staff Photographer, 
Nashville, Tennesseean 


The stone and lantern memorial in Old Nash- 
ville City Cemetery. This piece of cliff was 
placed here by a heart-broken young man 
more than 100 years ago, after the girl he 
loved leaped to her death from it. He kept 
a candle burning on it every night, because 
she had always been afraid of the dark. The 
background is the same lot shown in the pic- 
ture ‘before restoration.” 


When the Gen. James Robertson 
Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., was organized 
in 1923, its special work was to care 
for the grave of the founder of Nash- 
ville, in whose honor the chapter is 
named. General Robertson died in 
1814 at the Chickasaw Indian Agen- 
cy near Memphis. By an act of the 
General Assembly of Tennessee in 
1825, his body was reinterred in the 
Old Nashville City Cemetery. 

In 1927 the Gen. James Robe:tson 
Chapter appealed to Mayor Hilary 


E. Howse, and through his influence 
the City Council allotted enough 


funds to restore and beautify the 
Robertson lot under the supervision 
of the chapter. Buried in the lot with 
the general are his wife, Charlotte 
Reeves; their eldest son, Jonathan; 
and another son, Felix. Dr. Felix 
Robertson had the distinction of be- 
ing the first white child born in 
Nashville; he became a professor of 
medicine at the University of Nash- 
ville and was twice mayor of the city. 
Beside him rests his wife, Lydia 
Waters. 

As the years passed, the Gen. 
James Robertson Chapter not only 
cared for the Robertson lot but ex- 
tended its interest to the cemetery as 
a whole. Without financial support 
from the city and from other patri- 
otic organizations, it became a dis- 
couraging task. However, the chap- 
ter kept its vigil and faith through 
the efforts of one of its founding 
members, Marina Reid Hunter (Mrs. 
Alex Hunter). Through her untiring 
efforts Mayor Thomas L. Cummings 
was persuaded to appoint a City 
Cemetery Commission whose respon- 
sibility it was to help restore and su- 
pervise maintenance of the grounds. 
In 1946 the city appropriated only 
enough money to build a Shelter 
House where the burial records could 
be kept. This colonial-type brick 
building replaced an old wooden 
structure where rats and vandals had 
all but destroyed the original books. 

The Old Cemetery was again for- 
gotten for another decade, except that 
the Gen. James Robertson Chapter 
always kept the Robertson lot beau- 
tiful and in good condition. 

Through the undaunted spirit of 


‘Mrs. Hunter (affectionately known 


as Miss Nina), in 1958 the present 
mayor, Hon. Ben West, a member of 
the S.A.R., reactivated the Cemetery 
Commission, and the City of Nash- 
ville appropriated $75,000 to restore 
the sacred grounds. The restoration 
is under the supervision of Jack W. 
Denis (Chairman), Mrs. Alex Hunt- 
er, Mrs. Frank Cheatham, Alfred 
Sharp, and J. Emerick Nagy. 

Instead of a neglected heritage, the 
Old City Cemetery has become a 
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beautiful shrine, not only for Ten- 
nessee but for America. Time, 
weather, and vandals had _ taken 
their toll of the fine old monuments 
and the inscriptions on the tombs. 
The Commission therefore felt that 
the most important part of the res- 
toration was to repair and preserve 
the slowly crumbling markers and 
vaults. To re-letter the inscriptions 
on the tombstones, which record 
so much of the city’s past history, 
was prohibitive in cost; however, a 
few families, churches, and fraternal 
lodges are having some of the re- 
lettering done. 


The Old Nashville City Cemetery before res- 
toration. The Shelter House is at the left in 
the back of the photograph, and the ironwerk 
above the “stone and lantern memorial’ may 
be seen at the far left. 


To those who have visited the 
Cemetery in the past, it is now an 
awe-inspiring sight to find the old 
monuments again standing erect with 
dignity; for many years all of them 
had been leaning and decaying, and 
some were even half-buried in the 
ground. The handsome ornamental 
iron fences that surround several 
family plots have been resoldered 
and painted. All of the ancient forest 
trees have undergone surgery, and 
traditional magnolias have been 
added to the existing old specimens. 
In keeping with the period, boxwood, 
beds of ivy, iron urns, and furniture 
ornament the attractive Shelter 
House. Mimo§a trees, crepe myrtle 
bushes, and periwinkle vines create 
a feeling of serenity within the 
grounds. 

The streets, paved with brown peb- 
bles, are named like those in the city 
of the living and are marked with 
nameplates; replicas of old street 
lamps add to the beauty and real 
charm of the entry drive. Contrary 
to cemetery tradition, lights encircle 
the entire grounds and burn through- 
out the night; it is hoped that this 
will prevent further vandalism. The 


great old trees catch the reflection 
from the lights, casting shadows over 
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the ancient tombs and giving an 
effect of tender beauty. 

An old brick toolhouse stores ade- 
quate mowing equipment and garden 
tools, and a room provides conven- 
ient facilities for the workmen. 

Handsome plaques tell of the illus- 
trious people who are buried there. 
These markers are placed in con- 
crete bases and erected at an angle 
for easy reading by visiting motor- 
ists. Brochures are being prepared 
and will soon be available for those 
interested in the history of the Cem- 
etery. The Commission hopes to 
have a full-time curator who will 
coordinate the historical background 
along with supervision and main- 
tenance. 

Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb, noted 
novelist and historian, has called the 
Old City Cemetery “One of the six 
or seven most historic interesting 
cemeteries in America, from the 
standpoint of the number of distin- 
guished persons buried there.” A 
book itself could be written about 
these early citizens and the part they 
played in the history of Nashville. 
Space forbids mention of more than 
a few. 

Sleeping in “‘God’s Acres of Yester- 
year” are the James Robertson fam- 
ily and his sister, Anne Robertson 
Cockrill, who taught the little school 
on the boat Adventure, which 
brought some of the settlers to the 
Bluffs, and her husband, John Cock- 
rill; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rutledge, 
both of whose fathers (Edward Rut- 
ledge and Arthur Middleton) signed 
the Declaration of Independence; 
Lt. Gen. Richard Stoddart Ewell, 
who led Lee’s center at Gettysburg; 
and Gen. William Carroll, second 
in command at the Battle of New 
Orleans and for 12 years Governor 
of Tennessee. 

Here, too, are buried Charles 
Longenatti, interpreter for Andrew 
Jackson at the same battle; artist 
William Edward West, friend of 
Washington Irving, who illustrated 
several of his novels and also painted 
portraits of Lord Byron, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, and Henry Clay; Col. 
Joel Lewis, one of the heroes of 
Kings Mountain and active in the 
early political life of Nashville; four 
other Revolutionary soldiers—An- 
thony Foster, Samuel Chapman, Lips- 
comb Norvell, and Archibald Mar- 
lin; Ephraim -H. Foster, a United 
States senator; Judge George Wash- 
ington Campbell, Minister to Russia 


in 1819, congressman, senator, and 
Secretary of the Treasury, and his 
wife, Harriet (daughter of Benjamin 
Stoddard, the first Secretary of the 
Navy under John Adams); and 20 
mayors of Nashville, including the 
first, Joseph B. Coleman. 

Distinguished educators, fraternal 
leaders, and ministers buried here in- 
clude Dr. William Hume, revered 
Presbyterian minister, and his son, 
Alfred Hume, founder of Nashville’s 
public school system; Frances B. 
Fogg, lawyer and first President of 
the Board of Education; Joseph 
Norvell, Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Tennessee Free Masons; 
Thomas Crutcher, Treasurer of the 
Mero District, Mayor of Nashville, 
and a great friend of the Female 
Academy; Dr. C. D. Elliott, Presi- 
dent of the Old Female Academy; 
and Gerald Troost, first State geolo- 
gist and professor of natural science 
and the Old University of Nashville. 

Also buried there are two of the 
original pioneers, Dr. David Shelby 
and Andrew Ewing, clerk to the 
government of the Notables, 1783- 
1813. 

The famous Capt. William Driver, 
who gave the national flag the name 
“Old Glory,” died in Nashville on 
March 3, 1886, and was laid to rest 
here. He designed his own tomb- 
stone, which bears this inscription: 
“A master mariner, sailed twice 
around the world, once around Aus- 
tralia, removed Pitcim (Pitcairn) 
Island people from sickness and 
death in Tahati to their own island 
home September 3, 1831; then 69 
number now 1200 souls”. The Amer- 
ican Legion, Post 5, has erected a 
flagpole near his grave, from which 
the American flag flies 24 hours a 
day., 


Photograph by Joe Rudis, Staff Photographer, 
Nashville, Tennesseean 


A portion of the Old City Cemetery at Nash- 
ville after restoration. 


The most impressive vault is that 
of the McNairy family. John Mc- 
Nairy became judge of the Superior 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Century of American Needlecraft 


T= exhibition, A Century of 
American Needlecraft, arranged 
in your National Society Museum by 
our curator, Mr. Frank E. Klapthor, 
and his assistant, Mr. Robert Cato, 
was sponsored by Mrs. Ashmead 
White, President General, and in par- 
ticular by Mrs. Katherine McCook 
Knox, the Art Critics Committee 
Chairman. The other members of the 
committee are Mrs. Andrew Parker, 
Mr. Herman W. Williams, and Mr. 
William Parker. The exhibition was 
open to the public November 2-13. 

Announcements were mailed to 
some 2,500 individuals, schools, art 
galleries, etc. The grouping of these 
items, never before assembled for 
public viewing, was of real interest 
to many visitors. 

The exhibition included the knitted 
lace shawl and fichu which, accord- 
ing to tradition, belonged to Martha 
Washington; also small fringed mats, 
each having wool-embroidered floral 
sprays in the center, that have a his- 
tory of being worked by Mrs. Wash- 
ington on linen produced at Mount 
Vernon. 


The wool-embroidered pocketbooks 
made for men living in the 18th cen- 
tury are very interesting, with lin- 
ings of glazed wool as well as silk. 
The embroidered linen pockets, with 
original tapes and bindings, are un- 
usual examples of needlework, as 
well as being handy receptacles for 
household needs. These were worn 
at the side, either over or under the 
skirt. They were also worn in pairs 
and would be very convenient today. 

The samplers, chiefly made by 
young girls, are beautiful evidence 
of the diligent interest with which 
the young were trained one to two 
hundred years ago. The embroidered 
pictures, finer art than some of the 
samplers, show the exquisite accom- 
plishments possible as a result of this 
training. 

Men’s waistcoats received hand- 
some embroidered detail, even to the 
buttons being matched for home- 
spun red wool or fine French silk 
satin. 

The rare bed rug of home-dyed 
wool, hooked by Molly Stark for her 


namesake and niece in 1773, is one 


By Mrs. O. George Cook 
Curator General 


of the superb treasures of your Mu- 
seum. Its design is rather contem- 
porary, though its age is not. 

The lace pillow on which there are 
many finely turned wooden and bone 
bobbins, some bearing names of 
friends of the original owner, most 
all being weighted with hand-blown 
glass beads, is most appealing be- 
cause examples of lace edgings pro- 
duced thereon accompany the pillow. 

Netting needles employed to repair 
seines in the early days are shown, 
and these have the history of being 
owned by George Washington. Let- 
ters give evidence of his interest in 
having the seines used at Mount Ver- 
non kept in repair. Very fine steel 
knitting needles, belonging (by tra- 
dition) to Martha Washington, are 
also in the exhibition. 

A man’s finger guard used during 
the Revolution for heavy sewing, 
gourds for darners, and ivory sew- 
ing bird, elegantly embroidered pin 
cushions with clasps to be hung from 
the girdle, leather cases with hand- 
some fittings for the fine work ladies 

(Continued on page 44) 


Mrs. Ashmead White, President General, with Mr. Herman Williams, Director of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art, on the right, and Mr. William Campbell, Curator of Paintings, National Gallery of Art, 
on the left. They are examining items displayed in the Century of American Needlecraft Exhibit. 
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Historical Highways and State Markers in Virginia 


A FEW YEARS AGO a_ brilliant 
young woman, Virginia Moore, 
of Wythe County, Va., wrote a book 
entitled Virginia Is a State of Mind. 
In this captivating volume—a delight- 
ful interpretation of the State of Vir- 
ginia—her way of life, principles, 
convictions, customs, and contribu- 
tions to America’s ideas and ideals 
are all so plainly portrayed that, 
when you have finished reading it, 
you feel like Capt. John Smith (that 
English officer who at 23 had can- 
vassed much of the known world 
and upon coming to Virginia said in 
1607) : 

Heaven and earth never agreed better to 
frame a place for man’s habitation, than 
Virginia, a fruitful and delightsome land. 
And Gov. Sir Thomas Dale, sing- 
ing the same tune as Capt. John 
Smith, cried in 1611: 

Take four of the best kingdoms of 
Christendom and put them all together, 
and they may in no way compare to this 
country—V irginia. 

Virginia is the mother of the 
United States’ priceless historical 
heritage. Therefore, it was with wis- 
dom and a proper sense of dignity 


and appropriateness that the Vir-— 


ginia system of historical markers 
was inaugurated. In 1927 William 
E. Carson, first Chairman of Vir- 
ginia Conservation and Development 
Department, evolved the idea of cov- 
ering the State with a complete sys- 
tem of related markers on the main 
highways, so placed as to be easily 
visible to the traveling public. 

The Virginia marker system is 
original, and the design of the mark- 
ers belongs to the State. Although 
markers have long been installed at 
certain historical places, they were 
unrelated and referred to a few main 
points, such as noted houses or posi- 
tions on battlefields. The Virginia 
system not only marks birthplaces 
and famous homes, churches, and 
battlefields, but it tells the story of 
army movements along and off the 
roads. Thus it is possible by mark- 
ers to follow campaigns such as that 
of 1781, ending at Yorktown; the 
second Manassas Campaign; the Get- 
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By Elizabeth Keller Johnston 


Regent, Col. William Preston Chapter, Roanoke, Va. 


tysburg Campaign (for Virginia) ; 
and the campaign of 1864. 

The markers were meant originally 
for the highways; but, under justifi- 
able conditions and funds available, 
the installation of markers within the 
corporate limits of cities and towns 
of some size is now permitted. There 
are of course, many important his- 
toric places in Virginia, within cities 
and towns, that have not yet been 
marked by this system. 

According to Virginia’s statistical 
data compiled in 1948, we find divi- 
sions of 27 United States routes and 
106 State highways traversing it. 
These routes and highways contain 
about 1027 State historical markers. 

This paper will mention and some- 
times quote a few of the most out- 
standing and interesting markers on 
these routes and highways. Beginning 
at the northern tip of Virginia, we 
observe the following: 

1. At the southern entrance of the 
city of Alexandria, on U.S. Route 1, 
marker E-71 commemorates the be- 
ginning of this town. Land was first 
patented here in 1657. In 1731 a 
warehouse was built on Hunting 
Creek about which grew up the vil- 
lage of Belhaven. The town of Alex- 
andria was established in 1749 and 
became one of the main colonial 
trading centers. It was a part of the 
original District of Columbia but was 
returned to Virginia in 1847. 

2. Four and a half miles from 
Alexandria is Little Hunting Creek 
and here is one of the few markers 
in Virginia paying tribute to a 
woman: 

Margaret Brent, Secretary to Lord Ballti- 
more, the first woman in America to de- 
mand a vote, patented land here in 1663. 
Augustine Washington lived here from 
1734 to 1739, and here George Washington 
passed most of his infancy. 

3. Perhaps the marker at the en- 
trance of Mount Vernon Estate 
creates more international interest 
than any other in Virginia. 

The original house was built in 1743 by 


’ Lawrence Washington. George Washing- 


ton came into possession in 1752. From 
here he set out in April 1775 to take his 
seat in the Continental Congress. On De- 


cember 24, 1783, he returned from the 
army and here he died on December 14, 
1799. 


4. Still in Fairfax County, we 
pause to read the following: 


Woodlawn: The estate inherited by Nel- 
lie Custis from George Washington. The 
house was built in 1805. A century later 
it became the home of Sen. Oscar W. 
Underwood. 

Pohick Church: This building was begun 
in 1769 and completed by 1774, succeeding 
an earlier church 2 miles to the south. It 
was the lower church of Truro Parish, 
established in 1732, the parish of Mount 
Vernon and Gunston Hall. George Wil- 
liam Fairfax, George Washington and 
George Mason, vestrymen, were members 
of the Building Committee under which 
the church was constructed. 

Gunston Hall: Is one of the most noted 
colonial places in Virginia. The land was 
patented in 1651 by Richard Turney, who 
was hanged for taking part in Bacon’s 
Rebellion in 1676. In 1696 the second 
George Mason acquired it. The house was 
built in 1755-1758 by the fourth George 
Mason, Revolutionary leader and author 
of the Virginia Declaration of Rights and 
the first Constitution of Virginia. 


5. In Spotsylvania County, around 
Fredericksburg, we find six interest- 
ing markers, one noting that the town 
of Fredericksburg was established in 
1727 and was named for Prince Fred- 
erick, father of George III. Capt. 
John Smith was here in 1608. The 
village was incorporated as a town 
as early as 1781 and became known 
as a city in 1879. Two battles were 
fought here, in 1862 and 1863. 

#. In Hanover County are 13 
markers, chief among these— 

Ashland: Henry Clay was born a few 
miles to the east, and as a boy brought 
grain to a mill here. This place was raided 
by Stoneman in 1863; by Kilpatrick in 
1864 and by Sheridan in 1864. 


Because Virginia has always been 
proud of her educational institutions, 
she has erected in Ashland a marker 
at the entrance of Randolph-Macon 
College, which reads: 

Randolph-Macon College for men, one 
of the oldest Methodist Colleges in Amer- 
ica. It was chartered in 1839, and was 
named for John Randolph of Roanoke and 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina. Orig- 
inally situated at Boydton, in Southside 
Virginia, it was moved to its present loca- 
tion in 1868. 
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7. Westmoreland County is dotted 
with some nine markers. At Strat- 
ford is Lee’s birthplace. This house 
was built about 1727 by Thomas Lee. 
There, on January 20, 1732, was born 
Richard Henry Lee, who introduced 
the resolution in the Continental Con- 
gress for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Robert E. Lee was born 
at Stratford on January 19, 1807. 
We find the site of the Washington 
home at Wakefield marked as fol- 
lows: 

John Washington settled at Wakefield in 
1665. Augustine Washington, father of 
George Washington, was born here in 


1694. George Washington was born here 
Feby. 22, 1732. In 1734 Washington’s 


father moved away, but George Washington 
lived here again in 1744-46. Here at 
Wakefield are the tombs of the early 
Washingtons. 


8. In Lancaster County honor is 
paid to the first American woman 
missionary to China. The marker 
reads: 

Here at Kilmarnock, Lancaster County, 
was born Oct. 28, 1817, Henrietta Hall, 
daughter of Col. Addison Hall, first Amer- 
ican Woman Missionary to China. She 
married Rev. J. Lewis Shuck, and was 
sent with him to China, by the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions, arriving there 
in September, 1836. She died in Hong 
Kong Nov. 27, 1844. 

9. Southeast of Richmond in 
Charles City County is the site of a 
house known as The Forest, home of 
Martha Wayles Skelton, widow of 
Bathurst Skelton. There she married 
Thomas Jefferson January 1, 1772. 
The bridal couple drove in the snow 
to Jefferson’s home—Monticello. 

Few of us remember that about 17 
miles southeast of Richmond, on the 
estate known as Shirley, was born 
Anne Hill Carter, mother of Robert 
E. Lee, who often visited Shirley. 
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The present house was built about 
1740. 

Westover: In 1619 the first settle- 
ment was made there; settlers were 
killed in the Indian massacre in 1622. 
In 1666 Theodoric Bland bought 
Westover; in 1688 it passed to Wil- 
liam Byrd. His son, Col. William 
Byrd, built the present house about 
1730. In January 1781 Benedict 
Arnold landed there on his way to 
raid Richmond. In May 1781 Corn- 
wallis crossed the river in pursuit 
of Lafayette. 

Berkley and Harrison’s Landing: 
About 7 miles west of Charles City 
we find Berkley and Harrison’s Land- 
ing. The place was first settled in 
1619 but was abandoned. It was re- 
patented in 1636. Benjamin Harri- 
son, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, lived here; his son Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, President of 
the United States, was born here in 
1773. In July-August 1862 General 
McClellan had his headquarters at 
Berkley while the Army of the Poto- 
mac was here. 

Charles City courthouse: In 1702 
Charles City County, which then in- 
cluded both sides of the James River, 
was divided; the courthouse was built 
about 1730. Simcoe’s British cavalry 
surprised a party of militia, January 
8, 1781. Grant’s army passed the 
courthouse on its way to the river 
in June 1864. 

President Tyler's Home: Just 
south is Sherwood Forest, where 
President John Tyler lived after his 
retirement from the Presidency until 
his death in 1862. He bought the 
place in 1842 and came to it as his 
home in March 1845. Tyler, with 
his young second wife, entertained 
much and raised another large fam- 
ily. The well-furnished house was 
damaged in the war period, 1862-65. 

10. Virginia Route 7 takes us into 
Loudoun County; a marker has been 
erected to the mother of the famous 
Wright Brothers, as follows: 

Six miles north, at Hillsboro, was born 
in 1831 Susan Koerner, Mother of Wilbur 
and Orville Wright, inventors of the air- 
plane. 

11. On U.S. Route 11 we enter 
Shenandoah County, which contained 
the Fairfax Line: 

Here ran the southwestern boundary of 
Lord Fairfax’s vast land grant, the North- 
ern Neck. It was surveyed by Peter Jeffer- 


son, Thomas Jefferson’s father, and others 
in 1746. 


On this same United States route we 
pass through Rockingham County, 


and at Lacey Spring we note that: 
Thos. Lincoln, father of the Presi- 
dent, was born there about 1778. He 
was taken to Kentucky by his father 
about 1781. Beside the road here 
was Lincoln Inn, long kept by a mem- 
ber of the family. 

12. In the rich farming section 
of Virginia, we find Augusta County 
—birthplace of many historic events: 

Bethel Church: The first church 
was built by Col. Robert Doak in 
1779. Capt. James Tate, an elder, 
led, in the Battles of Cowpens and 
Guilford Courthouse (1781), a com- 
pany drawn mainly from this church. 
In the churchyard 23 Revolutionary _ 
soldiers are buried. The present 
building was erected in 1888. 

Augusta County was the birthplace 
of Roanoke College. Not far from 
Greenville, Va., was the Virginia 
Institute, founded by David F. Biitle 
in 1842, assisted by Christopher C. 
Baughman. Chartered on January 
30, 1845, as Virginia Collegiate In- 
stitute, the school moved to Salem, 
Va., in 1847 and was chartered as 
Roanoke College March 14, 1853. 

13. Rockbridge County was the 
birthplace of Sam Houston: 


In a cabin on the hilltop, north of 
Lexington, Virginia, Sam Houston was born 
March 2, 1793. As commander-in-chief of 
the Texas army, he won the battle of San 
Jacinto, which secured Texan independ- 
ence, April 21, 1836. 
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At Lexington, Va., is The Virginia 
Military Institute, founded in 1839: 


Graduates of it have taken a prominent 
part in every war since the Mexican War, 
2,000 of them serving in the World War. 
The cadets fought as a corps at New Mar- 
ket in 1864. Among the members of the 
faculty were Stonewall Jackson and the 
noted scientists, Matthew F. Maury and 
John M. Brooke. 


Also at Lexington is Washington and 
Lee University, founded in 1749 as 
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Augusta Academy, near Greenville; 
it was reestablished at Timber Ridge 
May 1776 as Liberty Hall Academy; 
it moved to Lexington and was char- 
tered as a college 1782 and was en- 
dowed by George Washington 1796 
and named for him. It was under 
the presidency (1865-70) of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee (buried in the Univer- 
sity Chapel), whose name was incor- 
porated in the official title after his 
death. 

National Bridge of Virginia: Leg- 
end says that Monovan Indians 
called it “The Bridge of God” and 
worshipped it. Thomas Jefferson 
-was the first American owner, pa- 
tenting it with 157 acres on July 
5, 1774, “for twenty shillings of 
good and lawful money.” Millions of 
years old, Natural Bridge is consid- 
ered one of the wonders of the mod- 
ern world. 

14. Moving along into Botetourt 
County, we mark the town of Buch- 
anan established in 1811 and named 
for Col. John Buchanan, pioneer and 
soldier. It was important as the 
western terminus of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal, which reached 
the town in 1851. 

Coming of the Railroad: In Bote- 
tourt County took place the historic 
meeting of John C. Moomaw and 
C. M. Thomas that led to termination 
of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad 
at Big Lick (now Roanoke) in April 
1881. This was the beginning of the 
city of Roanoke. 

15. Roanoke County contains some 
eight State markers; marker K-95 
describes Roanoke city as follows: 

The first village here. at Pate’s Mill and 
Tavern on Evans’ Mill Creek, was called 
Big Lick for nearby salt marshes. In 1839 
it was laid off as the town of Gainesbor- 
ough. After the coming of the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad (later N. & W.) 
in 1852, another village sprang up about 
the old Stover House that was also named 
Big Lick. Gaingsborough became known 
as Old Lick. 

In June, 1864 General Hunter passed 
here retreating from Lynchburg. In 1874 
Big Lick was incorporated. In 1881, with 


the junction of the new Shenandoah Val- 
ley Railroad with the N. & W., rapid 
growth began. In 1882 the name was 
changed to Roanoke; in 1884 it was in- 
corporated as a city. In 1909 the Virginian 
Railroad operated its first train. 

Hollins College: About 5.8 miles 
north of Roanoke—first chartered 
college for women in Virginia, estab- 
lished 1842. The estate was the 
pioneer home of William Carvin, who 


settled here before 1746. 


16. Montgomery County boasts of 
our State College of Agriculture, En- 
gineering and Business. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute was established 
in 1872 as a land-grant college on 
the site of the Draper’s Meadows 
massacre of 1755. 

17. On Virginia Route 33 we go 
into New Kent County and near Tal- 
leysville was a residence known as 
The White House. 

This place was the home of Martha 
Custis. According to tradition, George 
Washington first met her at Poplar Grove, 
near by, in 1758. On Jany. 6th, 1759, 
Washington and Martha Custis were mar- 
ried, it is believed at this White House. 
The estate descended to W. H. F. Lee, son 
of Robert E. Lee. The house was burned 
by Union troops when McClellan made 
the White House his base of operations in 
May, 1862. 

18. Circling back on Route 30, 
we pass through Louisa County, and 
here we find 

Patrick Henry’s home, at Roundabout 
Plantation, eight miles southwest. Here 
Patrick Henry lived from 1765 to 1768 
when he sat for Louisa County in the 
House of Burgesses. This was the begin- 
ning of his political career. 

At Cuckoo, Louisa County, from the 
tavern that stood here, Jack Jowett rode 
to Charlottesville, Va., by the Old Moun- 
tain Road, in time to warn the members 


of the Virginia Government of the coming 
of Tarleton’s British cavalry, June 3, 1781. 


19. On U.S. Route 360, we pass 
through Amelia County and stop to 
read the six markers the State of 
Virginia has erected in this county 
covering Lee’s Retreat, April 4, 5, 
and 6, 1865. 

20. Henrico County, which in- 
cludes Richmond, contains numerous 


historical markers, many noting vari- 
ous battles of the Civil War, such as 
Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, and 
Cold Harbor. 

21. In Appomattox County, in the 
little town of Appomattox, we find 
marker K-157, reading as follows: 

At the McLcan House at Appomattox, 
two miles north, took place the meeting 
between Lee and Grant to arrange terms 
for the surrender of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. This was at 1:30 P.M. on 
Sunday, April 9, 1865. 

22. In Bedford County is Thos. 
Jefferson’s Bedford estate, known as 
Poplar Forest. Here Jefferson came 
in June 1781, after his term as Gov- 
ernor expired, and while here was 
thrown from a horse and injured. 
During his recovery he wrote his 
famous Notes on Virginia. 

23. When on Route 60, we leave 
Williamsburg and travel some 6 
miles to Jamestown, on Route 31, 
site of the first permanent English 
settlement in America in 1607, not- 
ing the statues of Captain John 
Smith and Indian Princess Poca- 
hontas. 

24. At Yorktown, 15 miles from 
Williamsburg, we view the surrender 
ground of the American Revolution, 
restored fortifications, the naval mu- 
seum, the Moore House, York Hall, 
and other places of interest. 

25. Recent Markers: The State of 
Virginia is also using markers to 
commemorate the soldiers who gave 
their lives for this country in recent 
World Wars. In Petersburg, Va., is 
one of these. 

West on Wythe Street, from this corner, 
the trees were planted as memorials to 
the Petersburg men who died in the 
World War. Each tree bears the name of 


a soldier. The street was first known as 
Week’s Cut, from ancient Week’s Tavern. 


When traveling over the national 
routes and State highways of Vir- 
ginia, we live again the historic 
events that have helped to make this 
Old Dominion famous; and, as we 
read these numerous markers, we are 
grateful for our heritage. © 


News Items 


Frank Klapthor, curator of the 
D.A.R. Museum, and his wife, Margaret 
Brown Klapthor, curator of the White 
House Ladies’ Gallery in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, spent a week at 
Shadows-on-the-Teche, New Iberia, La., 
appraising its contents for future dis- 
play. Shadows was willed to the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation 


by the late Weeks Hall. The historic | 
brick 


mansion is appraised at about 
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$173,000. The balance of Mr. Hall’s 
estate, approximately $138,000 will be 
held by the Historic Trust as an endow- 
ment, and the income only will be used 
for restoration and maintenance. No 
date has been set for reopening of the 
property to the public; however, it is 
estimated that restoration will take at 
least a year after plans have been ap- 
proved by the National Trust. An arti- 
cle on Shadows, prepared by Mrs. 
Helen Bullock, Biatorian of the Na- 


tional Trust, will appear in an early 
number of the Magazine. 


2 


The Amphitheater-Stage was pre- 
sented to the West Virginia Cedar 
Lakes State FFA-FHA Conference Cen- 
ter, Ripley, W. Va., by the West Vir- 
ginia State Organization, N.S.D.A.R., 
on November 15, 1959, the State Re- 
gent, Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, pre- 
siding. The Amphitheater-Stage hon- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still 


By Louise Magaw (Mrs. Grant A.) Ackerman 


mY INVOCATION to Almighty God 
opened the 68th Continental 
Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution last April. 
Standing before 4,000 Daughters as- 
sembled in Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Rev. Dr. Clifford 
L. Stanley of the Virginia Theolo- 
gical Seminary spoke these words in 
a firm, clear voice: 

O glory of God, good beyond all that is 


good, fair beyond all that is fair, we stand 
before Thee in awe and wonder. 


And the closing words of his prayer 
were: 

Bless all who love and serve our Amer- 
ica, that they may be wise and strong. 
Guide the deliberations of this Congress to 
the end that all may be done to Thy 
praise, who remainest God for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

All meetings of our patriotic soci- 
ety, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, are begun with prayer. 
We pray to God as well as pledge 
allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America. We are a patri- 
otic society that incorporates prayer 
in its proceedings. The objects of 
our society are patriotic, educational, 
and historical, but we beseech Divine 
guidance in achieving our objectives. 
Dr. Stanley asked God to guide the 
deliberations of our Continental Con- 
gress, and in the same way all over 
America D.A.R. chaplains regularly 
ask guidance from God. 

The national D.A.R. theme for this 
year, Faith of Our Fathers, Living 
Still, is in keeping with our practice 
of including prayer in our programs. 
Two things are implied by this 
theme; First, that our forefathers 
did indeed have faith in God; and 
second, that this faith in God is in 
our lives today. 

All Daughters trace their ancestry 
to forefathers who took part in the 
American Revolutionary War, a war 
of principle. We are proud of our 
ancestry, and we believe that the 
descendants living today have in- 
herited many fine qualities from these 
forefathers. Considering the religious 
recognition by the D.A.R., might not 
one fine inherited quality be re- 
vealed in this custom of prayer? 
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Our need for and our belief in prayer 
may be inherited. This would, in- 
deed, many generations later, be the 
faith of our fathers, living still. 

And so that evening in Constitu- 
tion Hall there was sympathetic rev- 
erence as we listened to the invoca- 
tion by Dr. Stanley. Because of our 
own faith in God we repeated in our 
hearts, 

Guide the deliberations of this Congress 
to the end that all may be done to Thy 
praise. 

There are different meanings of 
the word “faith” in our language. 
First we have the meaning of “faith” 
as the belief in and the unswerving 
trust in the powers of an Omnipotent 
Being or God. George Washington, 
in one of his prayers, asked, 

And in the day of trouble, suffer not our 
trust in Thee to fail. 

The word “faith” can be substituted 
for “trust” without altering Wash- 
ington’s thought: 

And in the day of trouble, suffer not our 
faith in Thee to fail. 

Faith is trust. 

The dictionary lists additional 
words as synonyms for “faith”—as 
confidence, reliance, dependence. 

For the best definition of “faith” 
in this sense, however, we look in 


the Bible. Hebrews 11 begins: 


Now faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not seen. 


The D.A.R. theme, taken from the 
wonderful old hymn, Faith of Our 
Fathers, can certainly be interpreted 
with this meaning. The faith of our 
fathers—the assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen. 

In the days of our Revolutionary 
forefathers, men had not figured out 
so much about the earth and the 
universe. Louis Pasteur, who dis- 
covered the presence and importance 
of microscopic creatures, bacteria, 
and germs, was doing his research 
75 years after the Revolution. Pas- 
teur’s contemporary was Jules Verne, 
whose quasiscientific romances have 
proved to be strangely prophetic. 
And the Wright brothers, who pio- 
neered flying, were born approxi- 


State Vice Regent of Nebraska 


mately 100 years after the Revolu- 
tion. Not having much real knowl- 
edge of the earth and the universe, 
our forefathers relied on their faith 
in God. As in the Biblical quotation, 
faith was their assurance of things 
hoped for, their conviction of things 
not seen. 

This is one meaning of the word 
“faith.” 

Then people speak of different re- 
ligions as faiths. The Catholic faith, 
the Jewish, the Moslem, the Chris- 
tian. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, a 
Catholic whose views are televised, 
calls his series “informal talks for all 
faiths.’ Herman Wouk’s new book, 
This Is My God, is described as “a 
general guide to the Jewish faith.” 
In this usage “faith” is a syno- 
nym for “religion,” “doctrine,” or 
“creed.” And “faith of our fathers” 
could thus mean the religion of our 
forefathers. 

The Protestant Christian faith is 
further divided into many denomina- 
tions, and we often speak of these 
denominations as faiths—the Presby- 
terian faith, the Lutheran, or the 
Baptist, for example. When a Daugh- 
ter speaks of the faith of her fathers, 
she may be thinking of one of these 
denominations. 

Here is another meaning of the 
word “faith.” 

In the D.A.R. there is a univer- 
sality of religious convictions. 
Daughters of all faiths believe in the 
work of the organization and work 
side by side to accomplish its objec- 
tives. The religious bond among the 
Daughters is not the form of worship 
but basic theism. There is nothing 
in the constitution of the D.A.R. that 
mentions any religion or creed, but 
we all subscribe to basic theism. 
This basic theism is inherited, I be- 
lieve, from our forefathers. 

The diversification of religions is 
expected because all of our fore- 
fathers did not belong to the same 
church, There were many churches 
in those days, many faiths. But, as 
in the D.A.R. today, although our 
forefathers belonged to various 
faiths, they had a basic faith in God. 

To illustrate a church of the fore- 
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fathers, I have selected the church 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, certainly one 
of the earliest in America. This se- 
lection is apt because, as historian 
George F. Willison declared, the Pil- 
grim church shaped “the ideas, man- 
ners, customs, ways of life, and moral 
values of millions of Americans.” 
One impressive thing about the Pil- 
grims’ adventure of sailing on the 
Mayflower to establish homes in the 
new world was that all decisions and 
all actions were made and done only 
after prayers and appeals to God. 
Before the voyage there was a day 
of fasting and prayer. The May- 
flower Compact, written and signed 
after the arrival off American shores, 
contained these words “in ye pres- 
ence of God.” 

And 300 years later, Walter Reid 
Hunt, Unitarian minister of New 
England, states, as the eighth of his 
Ten Wise Wishes to begin each day, 
“The sense of the presence of God.” 
This indeed shows the faith of our 
fathers living still. 

Although the faith or trust in God 
of the Pilgrim Fathers was basically 
the same as our faith of today, the 
church building and the services dif- 
fered, as did the observance of the 
Sabbath Day. The building was 
called a meeting house, and it was 
a combination fort-jail-townhouse- 
church. Situated ou a hill and 
reached by climbing a steep, winding 
path, it was the very life center of 
the community—not only a place to 
worship God but a governmental 
headquarters and a place of refuge 
from enemies. Religion, government, 
and defense all centered in the same 
building. In time of any sort of 
trouble, the Pilgrims sought refuge 
in their meeting house. 

Nowadays we go to church on Sun- 
day to worship God, but our Govern- 
ment and defense are taken care of 
in such places as the county court- 
house, the State house, and the police 
station. But in this separation we 
have merely taken routine business 
out of our churches, and the church 
is still our spiritual and emotional 
refuge. In time of real trouble we 
still seek refuge in the church. Our 
basic faith is still living. 

There is quite a difference between 
the Pilgrims’ first meeting house and 
our much larger and more elaborate 
present-day churches. That first 
meeting house was a small unpainted 
structure of clapboard on a heavy 
oak frame. Inside, there were no 


paint, no plaster, and no ornaments 
of any kind. The windows were a 
few narrow slits protected on the out- 
side by shutters. The pulpit was a 
low dais furnished with a plain 
wooden table. The congregation sat 
on hard wooden benches. 

If we complain about the hardness 
of church pews and think that a serv- 
ice lasting an hour is too long, just 
listen to a description of a typical 
Sabbath service in that Pilgrim 
church. The men, women, and chil- 
dren sat in separate parts of the 
meeting house. The services began 
with a prayer at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, the opening prayer lasting 
at least an hour. During the prayer 
the congregation stood, because 
kneeling was an “idolatrous Roman 
practice.” Following the prayer, pas- 
sages were read from the Bible. The 
congregation then sang psalms with- 
out the accompaniment of any in- 
strument, because an organ was 
banned as “the Devil’s bagpipe.” 
Everybody sang the same, part sing- 
ing being considered inappropriately 
fancy. After the singing the minister 
preached the sermon, which lasted 
several hours. More songs were 
sung, a collection was taken, and the 
benediction was pronounced. 

But this only ended the morning 
service, for after dinner, which was 
carried in baskets to the meeting 
house, the congregation again assem- 
bled on the hard wooden benches, 
this time to hear the “prophecying” 
or explaining. The “prophecying” 
procedure was for the minister to 
propose a question and speak briefly 
about it, then to answer the question. 
The minister’s explanation was fol- 
lowed by talks on the subject by as 
many of the men of the congregation 
as wished to be heard. When all had 
been heard, the minister proposed 
another question, and the “prophecy- 
ing” continued. 

Our forefathers were very stern 
about their religion. In the Plymouth 
Colony on one occasion, a maid 
servant was caught smiling in church 
and was threatened with banishment. 
There were laws against the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath Day “by doeing 
servill worke or any like abuses.” 
Many women were fined for “needles 
traveling upon ye Lord’s Day.” One 
man was “sharplie reproved” for 
writing a letter on the Sabbath. Mar- 
ried couples were forbidden to quar- 
rel on the Lord’s Day, two couples 
paying 40 shillings each in 1677 for 


the unseasonable enjoyment of their 
usual pastime of quarreling. The 
records of the time are filled with 
such entries as: “A ‘church-child’ 
(meaning a member) was publickly 
admonished for . . . prophaning the 
Sabath by carrying grist from the 
mill.” The people were supposed to 
devote the entire Sabbath to religious 
thought, in the meeting house and at 
home. 

Our Sunday habits have changed 
much since the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, even the habits and activities 
of those who regularly and consci- 
entiously attend church. But the peo- 
ple themselves have not changed 
much really, when judged according 
to the standards of the times in which 
each generation lived and is living. 
The basic faith of our fathers is still 
living. 

The biggest news in recent weeks 
has been the visit to the United 
States of America of the Premier of 
Soviet Russia, Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
Mr. Khrushchev is the world leader 
of atheistic communism. He _ has 
many times publicly denied the exist- 
ence of a God. He is the man who 
in a speech in Warsaw last July said: 

I say to you capitalists, if there were 
a God and He could act, He would take 
a strong broom and sweep you out. 

Mr. K. has caused much editorial- 
izing over his rather frequent refer- 
ences to God and to Christian prin- 
ciples while in this country, his “nod 
to God,” as his remarks have been 
called. These unexpected remarks 
are confusing. To bring understand- 
ing of the remarks, I wish to quote a 
few authorities. 

J. Edgar Hoover, certainly an au- 
thority, calls the communists Mas- 
ters of Deceit, the title of his book. 
Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of 
Naval Operations for the United 
States, is quoted in Elks Magazine 
(September 1959) as follows: 

The ground rules for Communism are 
treachery, deceit and violence. 

And so we are prepared for the 
opinion of Bishop Sheen as reported 
by the news commentator, Paul Har- 
vey, who agrees with the Bishop that 
Mr. K.’s mention of God while here 
in America was a tactic. He was 
deliberately trying to make an im- 
pression on a God-fearig people. 

And Rabbi Levi Oly . of Temple 
Emanu-El, Dallas, says there is no 
question that Mr. Khrushchev is sti!l 
an atheist; he continues: 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Historical Handkerchiefs 


Aw completely obscured by 


the mass of furniture. decora- 
tive accessories, documents, firearms 
and other memorabilia relating to the 
American Revolution and the period 
of the establishment of our Republic 
are some attractively designed “his- 
torical” handkerchiefs. These histo- 
ric items are square or rectangular 
pieces of printed fabric whose designs 
are made by wood-blocking, copper- 
plate, or roller printing on cotton, 
and more rarely on linen or silk. 

Because of their relatively small 
size, historical handkerchiefs were 
inexpensive to produce and were 
printed in great numbers. Most 
American families must have owned 
one or more of them, yet relatively 
few have survived today. 

Yet how did such fine examples of 
printed textiles find their way into 
the household of the ordinary Amer- 
ican citizen? English and continental 
merchants realized that the United 
States bought readily any small ob- 
ject with an American historical or 
genre topic on it. And although the 
great Revolutionary War had been 
fought and the War of 1812 was to 
come later, objects with American 
subjects had a quick market. 

More examples of English, Scot- 
tish, and French handkerchiefs have 
appeared in the United States than 
those of other countries. They are 
not to be confused with lace hand- 
kerchiefs, yet there is a correlation 
in their popularity with the advent 
of the use of snuff. Some museums 
catalog them as “snuff” kerchiefs. 


Fig. 1.—Medallions of her illustrious sons.* 


* All pictures in article used by permission of 
the H. F. Du Pont Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, 
Delaware. 
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Chiefly because of their relative scar- 
city and because of the wide diver- 
sity of the subjects portrayed on 
them, the definitive work on histori- 
cal handkerchiefs is yet to be written. 

The handkerchiefs are printed 
after the dates of the persons or 
events they describe. Few kerchiefs 
are signed or dated by the factory 
that made them. European crafts- 
men sometimes migrated to the 
United States and set up shops, and 
often their work shows the charac- 
teristics of their foreign apprentice- 
ship. 

Yet how are historical handker- 
chiefs dated? A technique used by 
students and curators of American 
textiles is to study the designs, the 
borders, and the colors employed. 


Fig. 2.—Declaration of Independence.* 

It is reasonable to suppose from 
a study of American textiles that our 
printers didn’t make historical hand- 
kerchiefs in such numbers as to pre- 
clude the importation of foreign ones 
until after 1850. This is despite many 
colonial attempts at cotton printing 
which, like the manufacture of iron 
and the building of ships, was for- 
bidden because of a threat to the 
products of the mother country. 
Early American newspapers, letters, 
and diaries record many references 
to handkerchiefs, handkerchief yarn, 
and cotton manufacture. 

The important place Washington 
occupied in our national life is aptly 
illustrated by the number and quality 
of the many handkerchiefs honoring 
him. A handsome stamped English 
handkerchief printed in 1783 by Tal- 


By Raymond B. Clark, Jr. 


win & Foster, famous printers at 
Bromley Hall (fig. 1), owned by the 
H. F. du Pont Winterthur Museum, 


Fig. 3.—Washington’s death.* 


is one of the better examples com- 
memorating Washington. This par- 
ticular one is entitled “Medallions of 
Her Illustrious Sons,” and shows 
Washington on horseback in the cen- 
tral panel with troops and allegorical 
figures and the eagle, surrounded by 
a balanced arrangement of 12 medal- 
lions of portraits of prominent Amer- 
icans, copied, no doubt, from the 
well-known Pierre duSimitiere mini- 
atures. They are, clockwise: Benj. 
Franklin, Esq., William Stone, Esq., 
Baron Steuben, Hon. J. Jay, C. 
Thompson, Esq., Gov. Morris, Esq., 
Geo. Washington, J. Dickinson, Esq., 
Gen. Green, Hon. J. Adams, H. Lau- 
rens, Esq., and Hon. T. Mifflin. 
Study the simple border design, and 
note the use of delicate swags and 
ribbons as decoration. 

An example of one of several hand- 
kerchiefs portraying Washington’s 
death and probably among the earli- 
est is the one (fig. 3), owned by 
Winterthur, which is attributed to 
Jno. Machie & Co., of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, about 1800. The central theme 
in these memorials is an urn or 
monument with allegorical and real- 
life figures as mourners. Also popu- 
lar in these designs is the weeping- 
willow tree. In the background on 
the left in this example is a ship and 
on the right a church steeple in the 
distance. The central motif is en- 
cased in a loosely joined circle of 
the names of the States in the Union 
and is captioned by a legend: Sacred 
to the Memory of the late great & 
good George Washington, First Pres- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Constitution Week—1959 


by Mrs. James W. Butler 


National Chairman, Constitution Week 


NE of the outstanding projects 
that Daughters of the Amer- 


ican Revolution pursue is celebration 
of great events in our national his- 
tory. The Revolutionary War brought 
us victory and independence, which 
had to be sustained as a fact in one 
Nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. It is im- 
portant that we not only recognize 
our heritage but the establishment 
of our greatest achievement as a 
Republic, the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

Soon after the Revolution, the in- 
adequacy of the Articles of Confed- 
eration became apparent, and the 
search for a more perfect union not 
only led to many meetings but pub- 
lication of numerous pamphlets rep- 
resenting the conflicting viewpoints 
of outstanding patriots. Eventually 
delegates from the original States 
convened in Philadelphia to take 
part in formulation of a Constitu- 
tion; that document is the supreme 
law of our land, and every citizen 
owns a share of it. 

It is fitting that, as generations 
separate us farther and farther from 
actual preparation and ratification of 
the Constitution, we pause each Sep- 
tember to express our gratitude to 

that mighty document by observing 
Constitution Week. The informa- 
tion in this report covers only a few 
highlights of Constitution Week, 
1959, gathered from material sent in 
by over 2,300 chapters, representing 
every State and our overseas units. 

Our President General, Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, read each outstanding 
report with loving care and worked 
with us on the material to be sent 
out. It would be impossible to men- 
tion all the fine programs each chap- 
ter sent in showing so much enthusi- 
asm and imagination. We had ex- 
cellent press news and pictures of 
governors, mayors and city managers 
signing hundreds of proclamations; 
beautiful colored and black and white 
pictures of displays in store windows, 
banks, roadside stands, on billboards 
and posters; thousands of pieces of 
patriotic material; and pictures de- 
picting the signing of the Constitu- 
tion. 
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Due to the splendid work of our 
Daughters, coverage on radio and TV 
would have cost thousands of dol- 
lars, but they found free time to tell 
of our wonderful heritage and what 
the Daughters do. Special credit is 
due to California, Florida, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and many other 
States for their fine cooperation with 
newspaper editors. 

One 89-year-old member sent out 
notes stating she had a handmade 
Constitution quilt to show. Another, 
80 years old, had small boys in her 
neighborhood remind families to dis- 
play our Flag and mention Constitu- 
tion Week to other friends. 

A great number of schools had 
assembly programs this year. Many 
of our members who are or had been 
teachers realized the importance of 
reaching our young people. 

Churches, hotels, railroads, street 
cars, and buses carried material 
throughout Constitution Week. 

Children of the American Revolu- 
tion in the District of Columbia made 
patriotic recordings at a sound studio 
thus enabling their voices to be heard 
in many places during this Week. 

The National Defense staff was 
kept busy sending out the largest 
quantity of Constitution Week mate- 
rial ever distributed. I give my sin- 
cere thanks to all the staff and mem- 
bers. 

The Daughters, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution had 
many joint meetings, luncheons, din- 
ners and receptions, with guest speak- 
ers, such as the Hon. Harry S. Tru- 
man, who, at the Harry S. Truman 
Library in Independence, Mo., spoke 
to a D.A.R. chapter on the signing 
of the Constitution. 

Maryland’s luncheon, held at Fort 
Meade Army Post on September 17, 
was successful. I felt privileged to 
see the National Defense Chairman 
present the State Regent with a 
framed picture of the signing of the 
Constitution. 

Delaware had many new ideas. 


One of these was the placing of flags 


and copies of the Preamble on hos- 
pital trays. I had the pleasure of 


sharing the luncheon for all Delaware 
chapters in Wilmington. 

Virginia had a very definite proj- 
ect—the care of James Madison’s 
grave; as you know, he was fourth 
President of the United States and 
is known as the Father of the Con- 
stitution. Three luncheons were 
given, shared by the State Regent 
and State officers and your National 
Chairman of Constitution Week. 

Connecticut chapters made large 
posters, which were used during Con- 
stitution Week and later. Others had 
pictures made and presented to 
schools. 

The John Edwards Chapter of 
Colonia Napoles, Mexico, observed 
Constitution Week by having a lunch- 
eon and program with press coverage 
and three pictures featured in the 
city newspapers. 

With the fine material received, 
your National Chairman will have 
a Constitution Week scrapbook on 
display during Continental Congress. 

Music used in programs through- 
out the country was in keeping with 
this year’s theme of our President 


General—Faith of Our Fathers. ® 


DRAKE OIL WELL 


Canadohta Chapter, now disbanded 
but formerly of Titusville, Pa., had a 
reunion luncheon on August 12, the 
100th anniversary of the famous Drake 
Oil Well, as guests of Mrs. George E. 
Bayliss. Canadohta Chapter’s activities 
in putting the Drake Well “on the map” 
included the following: Mrs. Susan B. 
Emery donated an acre of land sur- 
rounding the well; chapter members 
and friends raised enough money to 
commission Mrs. Ida B. Horner, Titus- 
vite monument works proprietor, to 
install on the site a huge native boulder 
on which a bronze marker was placed; 
Mrs. Lena Emery Brenneman pre- 
sented a bronze marker for the exact 
well site; interest was aroused in mak- 
ing Drake Well a State park by Mrs. 
Lillian E. Emerson, regent, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Hequembourg, regent 
(who was instrumental in promoting 
celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Oil in 1934); and Mrs. Ferne B. 
Stevenson, regent, carried on the work 
so successfully that the State Park 
includes a museum of oil history and 
a good road to travel along Oil Creek. 
When its project was completed Cana- 
dohta Chapter turned in its charter; 
many of the former members are mem- 
bers at large of the National Society. 
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Helping Plan 
New March of Dimes 


Mrs. Harold E, Erb, First Vice 
President General, N.S.D.A.R., 
while attending a conference 
of National Organizations in 
Caspary Hall, Rockefeller 
Institute, New York City, talks 
with Basil O’Connor, president 
of The National Foundation 
and little Loretta Pagano, who 
was born with a birth defect. 


HE National Foundation, now 

fighting birth defects and ar- 
thritis as well as polio, briefed lead- 
ers of national organizations and 
outlined a program of attack against 
these three crippling diseases. High- 
light of the sessions was a panel dis- 
cussion by six of the country’s 
leading scientists, headed by Nobel 
Prize Winner Edward L. Tatum. The 
discussion covered medical research 
in viruses, arthritis and birth defects, 
some resulting from leads developed 
in polio investigations which pro- 
duced the Salk vaccine. The confer- 
ence also outlined some vf the new 
concepts of medical care and train- 
ing of personnel. Those attending 


were told that the Expanded Health 


Program of the National Foundation 
for the NEW March of Dimes wel- 
comes the support of all organiza- 
tions and the active participation of 
their individual members. 

Everyone, regardless of age, was 
urged to have the full series of im- 
munizing shots, for when polio 
strikes it is not a respecter of any 


} 
DIDTE 
! | 
RITES 
PuLAL 


particular age group. Until such 
time as live-virus polio vaccine is 
licensed by the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Salk vaccine offers the only 
protection against paralytic polio. 
The New March of Dimes, which sup- 
ports this expanded program to pre- 
vent crippling diseases, runs from 
January 2nd through the 31st. 


News Items 
(Continued from page 12) 


ored Mrs. Edward S. Phillips, State 
Regent, 1956-58. In addition to the 
State Regent, those participating in the 
ceremony were Mrs. Chester A. Roush, 
Mrs. Harry J. Smith, Mrs. W. W. Mc- 
Claugherty, Mrs. Edward S. Phillips, 
Mrs. T. B. Leith, and Mrs. Henry Bell 
(all present or past D.A.R. officers) ; 
and Lawrence S. Cavendish (Camp Su- 
rvisor) and S. D. McMillen (State 
irector of Vocational Education). 


* * 

The sympathy of the Society is ex- 
tended to Mrs. V. Eugene Holcombe, 
State Regent of West Virginia, in the 
loss of her husband on April 28, 1959. 
Dr. Holcombe was National Trustee of 
the N.S.S.A.R. at the time of his death; 
he had also served as Vice President 
General for the Central District, and 
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for 9 years was National Chairman of 
Basic Documents. An ardent worker for 
the C.A.R., he had supported State and 
National programs for many years and 
was Chairman of the State Grand- 
fathers’ Committee. 


* 


Tiny Kate Duncan Smith, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Smith of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was the first child to 
be christened in Lane Chapel at our 
Alabama mountaintop school. 


* & 


An advertisement on page 523 of the 
May Magazine terms Point Farm, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, “the only building in 
America (except the White House) 
that was ever the home of two Presi- 
dents of the United States.” Attention 
has been called to the fact that in 
Quincy, Mass., is the Adams Mansion, 


home of John Adams and his son, John 
Quincy Adams. 


* * 


Mrs. Avis Y. Brownlee, a California 
member and a former Yeoman (F) 
who served in World War I, writes that 
about 12,000 young women served as 
petty officers in the Navy and about 300 
in the Marine Corps. 


Betty Allen Chapter, Northampton, 
Mass., presented an Americanism medal 
to Pierce Drewsen, former Mayor of 
Northampton (1952-53) on February 
24, 1959. A native of Norway, educated 
in this country, Mr. Drewsen served 
with the United States Army along the 
Mexican border and in World War I. 
In industry he is known for his inven- 
tions in processing paper. He is listed 
in Who’s Who in Engineering. 
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At the United States Coast Guard 
Academy, New London, Connecticut, 
on June 2, Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, State 
Regent of New York, presented a $100 
cash award to Cadet Jack Charles 
Goldthorpe of Silver Spring, Maryland 
for the highest rating in Seamanship. 


Do You Know of a Mark 
or William Bird Likeness? 


T= National Park Service re- 
cently dedicated a new Visitor 
Center-Museum at Hopewell Village 
National Historic Site. It is about 
40 miles west of Philadelphia, about 
100 miles north of Baltimore, and 
about 45 milés northwest of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

This site in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania has considerable meaning for 
many residents of western North and 
South Carolina. The meaning lies 
in the original ownership, construc- 
tion, and operation of this historic 
site and its Hopewell Furnace by 
Mark Bird, whose descendants are 
numerous in the Carolinas. Mark 
Bird, at one time the biggest tax- 
payer in Berks County, Pa., built this 
furnace, which produced iron in 


1772-88. His father, William Bird, 


established. the first of three forges 
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at today’s Birdsboro, Pa., in 1740. 
Marcus Huling, the father-in-law of 
William Bird, was a prominent 
Swedish settler of the Schuykill area 
in the early 1700's. 

After very active participation in 
the Revolutionary War, including the 
casting of cannon and ball at Hope- 
well Furnace, Mark Bird lost his 
Pennsylvania iron empire through 
postwar depression, a flood, cheap 
foreign iron, and overexpansion with 
his brother-in-law James Wilson, a 
Supreme Court Justice and a Signer 
of the Declaration. The amount of 
this loss is more understandable 
when the value of a 1788 $200,000 
gold mortgage is compared with to- 
day’s dollar. After this loss Mark 
Bird and his-family moved to High 
Shoals, Rutherford County, N. C. 

At Hopewell Village, a part of the 


Ironmaster’s house, part of the barn, 
the Office-Store, and the furnace 
stack are possibly structures of the 
Bird period. Other buildings erected 
by later owners, the Brookes and 
Buckleys, or restored and _ recon- 
structed by the National Park Serv- 
ice, make the site today representa- 
tive of the hundreds of blast furnaces 
in the eastern United States which 
made iron from local ores. 

The National Park Service hopes 
to secure a portrait or likeness of 
Mark or William Bird for display 
in the New Hopewell Visitor Center- 
Museum rather than to display a sec- 
ond choice, a Mark Bird stove plate 
of the 1772 period. If you know of 
such a portrait, please communicate 
with Hopewell Village, National Park 
Service, Birdsboro, Pa. ° 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE * 


By Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 


National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


NATO Status of Forces Treaty 


At the Sixty-fifth Continental Con- 
gress of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the 
following Resolution was adopted in 
regard to the Status of Forces Treaty: 


Whereas, Under the provision of the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and 
a similar agreement with Japan, 
several thousands of members of 
our Armed Forces stationed abroad 
have been surrendered to foreign 
jurisdictions to be tried, and in 
many cases convicted and impris- 
oned, or otherwise punished for 
alleged criminal violations of un- 
familiar and/or unknown laws, 
sometimes under procedures con- 
ducted in foreign languages before 
hostile judges, and without the 
benefit of competent counsel, if 
any; and 

Whereas, Such treatment of our sol- 
diers effectively deprives them of 
substantial rights to which they 
are entitled under the Constitution 
of the United States; 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, go on record as urging 
strongly the elimination of any 
provision under any treaty or 
agreement whereby our military 
personnel will be surrendered to 
the criminal jurisdiction of any 
foreign country. 


In view of the objections expressed 
by the members of this Society to the 
above-mentioned treaty, the follow- 
ing excerpts from Report +1010, 
“Operation of Article VII, NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty” should be of 
interest to every member who has a 
son or relative destined for service 
in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

A subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee reported in Sep- 
tember 1959 its findings in regard to 
the operation of Article VII of the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
as well as other jurisdictional ar- 
rangements with foreign countries 
concerning American troops. “Arti- 
cle VII recognizes the criminal juris- 
diction of countries operating under 
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the agreement over members of the 
military and civilian components of 
a sending state who commit nonduty 
civilian type offenses while stationed 
in the host country against other 
than persons subject to U.S. military 
law... . 

“The scope of this report is limited 
to the operation of the criminal juris- 
dictional arrangements with the for- 
eign countries and the effect of the 
exercise of such arrangements on the 
morale and efficiency of the troops 
serving in those nations. .. . 

“Tt is the view of the subcommittee 
that generally the criminal jurisdic- 
tional arrangements regarding U.S. 
troops abroad have operated satis- 
factorily and have not adversely af- 
fected during the reporting period the 
morale and discipline of our forces, 
nor have they had a detrimental ef- 
fect on the accomplishment of our 
military missions in the various coun- 
tries. 

“In several countries, however, the 
Department of Defense representa- 
tives have pointed out special prob- 
lems that have arisen in connection 
with the exercise of jurisdiction by 
the foreign countries concerned. Two 
problems have arisen in connection 
with our troops stationed in Turkey. 
The waiver provision of Article VII 
of the NATO agreement requires a 
host state to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to requests of the author- 
ities of the sending state for waivers 
of the host state’s primary right to 
exercise jurisdiction in cases of par- 
ticular importance. The Department 
of Defense advises that under Turk- 
ish law there appears to be no au- 
thority or official empowered to waive 
Turkish jurisdiction over a criminal 
offense. For some months this has 
been a matter of continued exchanges 
and consultation. Efforts are being 
made by USS. officials to improve the 
situation. 

“Another problem concerns the 
exercise by Turkish military courts 
of jurisdiction over U.S. military 
personnel. It is the position of the 
Department of Defense that the cri- 
minal jurisdiction of the receiving 


state envisaged in the North Atlantic 


Treaty was the jurisdiction of civil- 
ian courts of the receiving state. 
Under Turkish law, however, cer- 
tain offenses on Turkish military in- 
stallations or against Turkish military 
personnel who are guarding these 
installations come under the juris- 
diction of Turkish military courts, 
even though the offender may not be 
a member of the Turkish armed 
forces. There have been several in- 
stances involving U.S. military per- 
sonnel off duty and Turkish military 
sentries, with the result that Turkish 
military authorities have either exer- 
cised or expressed an intention to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction. The 
Department of Defense advises that 
even though there has not been a 
situation where a U.S. serviceman 
has been denied the required protec- 
tions, there is concern over this un- 
expected jurisdictional development. 

“With respect to Japan, there oc- 
curred during the reporting period 
one case in which an American air- 
man, after being charged with mur- 
der by the Japanese authorities, wes 
acquitted because of insufficient evi- 
dence at the initial trial. The prose- 
cutor appealed the judgment to the 
higher court which reviewed the evi- 
dence, took additional testimony. and 
found the airman, Alc. Benjamin B. 
Owyang, guilty and sentenced him 
to 3 years in prison. This appellate 
judgment was confirmed on appeal 
by the Supreme Court of Japan. The 
airman has been serving a sentence 
in Japan since November of last year. 

“This result has occurred because 
of the fact that under the legal sys- 
tem in Japan both the defendant and 
the prosecution have the right of ap- 
peal from the judgment of the court 
of first instance. 

“Petitions for clemency have been 
filed on behalf of Airman Owyang 
and his petitions to the Government 
of Japan have been supported by the 
United States. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that the U.S. service 
commanders in Japan report that the 
jurisdiction arrangements have had 
no adverse impact on the mission, 
morale, or discipline of the U.S. 
forces stationed in that country.” 

In many cases in the United States, 
a person acquitted before a magis- 
trate or in a nisi prius court could 
not be again tried in a higher court, 
although the State could appeal to 
that court for clarification of certain 
legal points, with no adverse effect, 
however, on the alleged offender. 
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Thus we see that an American serv- 
ice man does lose certain of his con- 
stitutional rights by virtue of this 
treaty. 

_ There were 13,659 offenses alleged- 
ly committed by United States per- 
sonnel subject to the jurisdiction of 
foreign courts, of which 8,197 were 
committed in the NATO Status of 
Forces countries. Of the 13,659 of- 
fenses, 4,263 were tried by foreign 
countries, and 3,089 in NATO coun- 
tries. Waivers of trial worldwide 
were obtained in 63% or 8,613 cases 
and in NATO of 56.77% or 4,654 
cases. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
13,659 offenses worldwide, 9,631 
were for traffic violations and, in 
the NATO countries, of 8,197 there 
were 6,087 traffic violations. Also 
worldwide, of a total of 4,263 trials 
of American personnel, 2,989 were 
for traffic violations. 

During the reporting period 96 
Americans worldwide received sen- 
tences to confinement not suspended 
and 55 Americans in the NATO Sta- 
tus of Forces countries. 

Under the Resolution of Katifica- 
tion with Reservations, as agreed to 
by the Senate of July 15, 1953, it was 
stated that “Where a person subject 
to the military jurisdiction of the 


United States is to be tried by the 


authorities of a receiving state, under 
the treaty the commanding officer of 
the armed forces of the United States 
in such state shall examine the laws 
of such state with particular refer- 
ence to the procedural safeguards 
contained in the Constitution of the 
United States; 

“If, in the opinion of such com- 
manding officer, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, there is dan- 
ger that the accused will not be pro- 
tected because of the absence or de- 
nial of constitutional rights he would 
enjoy in the United States, the com- 
manding officer shall request the au- 
thorities of the receiving state to 
waive jurisdiction in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 3 (c) of 
Article VII (which requires the re- 
ceiving state to give ‘sympathetic 
consideration’ to such request) and if 
such authorities refuse to waive juris- 
diction, the commanding officer shall 
request the Department of State to 
press such request through diplomatic 
channels and notification shall be 
given by the Executive Branch to the 
Armed Services Committee of the 
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Senate and House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The reader will note that if the 
prosecuting state in which there is 
danger that the accused will not be 
protected because of the absence or 
denial of the constitutional rights he 
would enjoy in the United States, 
does not give sympathetic considera- 
tion, there is nothing that can be 
done for the accused except for the 
commanding officer to ask the De- 
partment of State to press the re- 
quest through diplomatic channels 
and notice be given by the Executive 
Branch to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

The National Review Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 17, 1959, stated: “An Iron Cur- 
tain of administrative silence has 
rung down on the tense situation in 
Turkey—where American §service- 
men were recently tortured by Turk- 
ish policemen bent on extracting con- 
fessions of black market money- 
changing. The three U.S. officers who 
protested a hush-up of the affair, one 
Army and two Air Force colonels, 
have been summarily transferred from 
Izmir, where the incidents occurred. 
One of the protesting officers, Col. 
Charles N. Moss, a physician, visited 
the maltreated soldiers in jail, and 
saw evidence of the beatings to which 
they had been subjected. He has de- 
manded a congressional investiga- 
tion, ‘an investigation of the highest 
order . . . to prevent damage to the 
prestige of the United States and to 
correct the whole situation in Tur- 
key.” No word from the Pentagon, 
or the State Department, or Secre- 
tary of Defense McElroy. Do we 
need an American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Americans 
Abroad—the U.S. government hav- 
ing declined to serve as a substitute?” 

In most foreign countries, except 
in the British Commonwealth, a per- 
son is presumed guilty until he can 
prove his innocence, whereas under 
the system of jurisprudence prevalent 
in this country, a man is presumed 
innocent until proven guilty. This 
may often make the difference be- 
tween guilt and innocence, particu- 
larly where it may be extremely dif- 
ficult for an American to secure wit- 
nesses and evidence in .a foreign 
country and among foreigners. 


United World Federalists Plans for 
Students 


A concerted drive to enlist the sup- 


port of American students is being 
undertaken by the United World Fed- 
eralists (U.W.F.). The announced 
immediate objective is to develop 
United States leadership in achieving 
world peace through amendments to 
the United Nations Charter so as to 
develop “the United Nations into a 
world federation with necessary pow- 
ers limited to the establishment and 
maintenance of law and order on the 
world level.” 

The basic objective of this organi- 
zation is to procure amendments to 
the United Nations Charter which 
will include the prohibition of the 
use of force by nations in interna- 
tional affairs and grant power to the 
General Assembly to enact laws pro- 
hibiting manufacture, possession or 
use of armament except that required 
for internal policing. Another amend- 
ment would confer compulsory juris- 
diction to interpret world laws, set- 
tle disputes between nations by peace- 
ful means “subject to adequate con- 
stitutional safeguards, to try indi- 
viduals accused of violating world 
laws governing disarmament and 
prohibiting aggression.” Another 
amendment would grant “authority 
to the General Assembly to raise de- 
pendable revenue under a carefully, 
defined and limited taxing power.” 
“A Bill of Rights would be provided 
to protect” individuals against arbi- 
trary or unjust action by the United 
Nations, and prohibiting interference 
by the United Nations with rights and 
liberties guaranteed to persons by 
their own national and state institu- 
tions.” Another interesting amend- 
ment would reserve “to the nations 
and their peopies all powers not ex- 
pressly delegated to the United Na- 
tions, thus guaranteeing to each na- 
tipn complete internal sovereignty to 
manage its domestic affairs and free- 
dom to choose its own domestic 
political, economic, social and reli- 
gious institutions.” (!) Climaxing the 
amendments would be a provision 
“for universal membership without 
right of secession.” 

Such a Charter, believe the United 
World Federalists, would achieve 
and maintain peace, a term defined 
by them as the “presence of justice, 
of law, of order—in short, of govern- 
ment.” 

This brochure of the United 
World Federalists points up the tre- 
mendous drive being made in this 
country to delete the Connally 
Amendment from the agreement en- 
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tered into by the United States in 
regard to its membership in the 
World Court (International Court of 
Justice). With judges from the com- 
munist and socialist nations having 
seats on the World Court one can 
imagine the type of justice this coun- 
try could expect. Also, there is 
scarcely a dispute which would not 
be considered international in scope 
rather than domestic, and now indi- 
viduals as well as nations are to be 
judged! 

Just how the United Nations would 
be able by law to prohibit the use 
of force or threat of force by na- 
tions in internal affairs is explained 
in the amendment which would estab- 
lish a system for enforcement of 
United Nations law over all nations 
and individuals, through inspectors, 
civilian police, courts and armed 
forces. One is reminded of an article 
published in the January 1955 issue 
of Task Force, official publication of 
Defenders of the American Constitu- 
tion, Inc., in which we are shown 
just how our country would be 
policed by forces from the U.S.S.R. 
and satellite nations to enforce this 
United Nations law. It would be a 
remarkable Bill of Rights which un- 
der these circumstances would pro- 
tect individuals against arbitrary or 
unjust action by the United Nations 
and prohibit interference with rights 
and liberties guaranteed by their own 
national and state institutions! What 
would be left, for example, of the Bill 
of Rights of our Constitution where 
it is stated that the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed. One accused of com- 
mitting aggression might well be con- 
victed if he resisted imposition of 
foreign troops in his country. What 
justice would he have before such a 
tribunal? The police state would be 
universal; and terror and spying, 
typical of the Soviet regime, would 
be commonplace in every country in 
the world. 

The proposal to modify the one- 
nation, one-vote system “to provide 
a more equitable and realistic distri- 
bution of voting power” portends 
representation based on population. 
With 900,000,000 Communists in the 
world, one can see what would hap- 
pen to countries not under the con- 
trol of the Soviet Union or her satel- 
lites. 

Abolishing the veto in the Security 
Council would make it possible for 
the socialist nations to impose their 


will completely on this country; and 
it is the Security Council that would 
be responsible for controlling inspec- 
tion, police and armed forces. A 
peace such as that described by the 
United World Federalists is one in 
which the individual is reduced to a 
virtual slave of the superstate, polic- 
ing him completely. According to 
this brochure, “a just and lasting 
peace requires opportunity for the 
world’s peoples to pursue in their own 
ways, free from external violence and 
outside interference, their own moral 
and material development.” How can 
they reconcile this statement with the 
provision to enforce United Nations 
law through inspectors, police, etc.? 

Peace, they say, is more than the 
absence of war. “Peace is even more 
than the achievement of disarmament. 
Peace is the presence of justice, of 
law, of order—in short, of govern- 
ment.” This, fellow Americans, is not 
our idea of peace. Peace to us is 
“that perfect peace that passeth un- 
derstanding,” the peace of the free 
soul in communion with God. Peace 
does not mean a bare existence on 
the dole under the dominion of a 
supergovernment. We believe in 
America that that government is best 
which governs least! 

It does not take a Solomon to un- 
derstand what would happen under 
another amendment granting author- 
ity to the General Assembly to raise 
dependable revenue. Our country, 
now gradually reaching an impov- 
erished stage, would soon find its 
burden unbearable as the demands of 
the supergovernment reduced its citi- 
zens to penury. The Bill of Rights 
protecting individuals against arbi- 
trary and unjust action by the United 
Nations would not then be worth the 
paper on which it was written. 

If it were not so tragic, one would 
have difficulty restraining a smile 
in regard to the amendment reserv- 
ing to the nations powers not ex- 
pressly delegated to the United 
Nations. With foreign troops sta- 
tioned throughout the country, in- 
spectors spying on them, civilian 
police arresting them, the courts con- 
victing them, taxation grinding them 
to the wall, Amendment 10 to the 
United Nations Charter guarantees 
each nation complete internal sover- 
eignty to manage its domestic affairs 
and freedom, to choose its own insti- 
tutions! Even in our own Constitu- 
tion, the Tenth Amendment, reserving 
powers not delegated to the United 


States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states respective- 
ly, or to the people, has not proved 
effective to stem the expansion of 
Federal powers at the expense of the 
reserved powers. 

The Welfare State de luxe is pro- 
vided for under a proposal by the 
United World Federalists that just 
and lasting peace requires growing 
use of the world’s resources to meet 
the problems of poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease and ignorance. Those who have 
worked hard and by their own initi- 
ative provided sustenance for their 
children, who carved a great nation 
out of a wilderness and developed 
their country’s resources must now 
turn over the fruits of their labor to 
those who through the greed of their 
rulers, their own indolence or lack 
of initiative have failed to develop 
and make constructive use of the 
wealth which God has bestowed upon 
them. It is the old story of taking 
from the HAVES and giving to the 
HAVE NOTS! 

Those who still hope to preserve 
the principles upon which this coun- 
try was founded and who are willing 
to sacrifice for their country as did 
their forebears should read _ this 
United World Federalist pamphlet 
with exceeding care. They should 
watch any move in Congress “to pre- 
pare United States positions for a 
Review conference” on the United 
Nations Charter. They should resist 
the proposed replacement of the pres- 
ent United Nations Emergency Force 
by a permanent United Nations Peace 
Force “available in advance of any 
emergency — individually screened 
and recruited by the United Nations 
as a lightly armed force for observa- 
tion, patrol and guard duty, acting in 
the interest of law and order and 
symbolizing the power of world moral 
opinion.” (!) 

One can imagine the type of moral 
law that would activate a police force 
of this type and composition! 

As everyone knows who has stud- 
ied Communist strategy and tech- 
niques, disarmament of the non- 
Communist world is a must, before 
its conquest can be assured. To 
make this practicable, it is necessary 
to have an enforceable prohibition of 
testing inter-continental ballistic mis- 
siles and hydrogen bombs. If this 
were done, the Soviet Union and her 
satellites could overrun the world. 
One notes in this pamphlet that the 
United World Federalists also are 
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proposing “to negotiate practical first 
steps” to the end “consonant with 
comprehensive disarmament.” 

Another proposal which would also 
play into the hands of our enemy is 
that of “stimulating freer world 
trade.” Apparently the United World 
Federalists fail to recognize the cur- 
rent threat to American economy 
posed by goods produced by slave 
labor in the Communist countries. 
Many of our American companies 
now are failing because they cannot 
compete with cheap labor abroad. A 
so-called freer world trade as long 
as there is the Communist menace 
would be suicidal for this country. 

There is also a recommendation to 
participate fully in the International 
Agency for Atomic Energy. One 
wonders just what “participation 
fully” would mean? Supplying other 
countries with our money, knowl- 
edge, atomic secrets? No doubt this 
would hasten the demise of our inde- 
pendence as a Nation and promote 
the advent of One World! 

Finally, once having joined this 
organization, no country could ever 
withdraw. This would seal the doom 
of the non-Communist countries. 
Gone forever would be freedom of 
choice to guide one’s destiny. Slavery 
and forced obedience to an all-pow- 
erful supergovernment would be 
complete. 

Our students then, having been 
indoctrinated with these dubious 
schemes to promote world “peace,” 
are described as a ready manpower 
pool to breed the future leaders of 
American world federalism. It is the 
students who “will teach the future 
leaders about the U.N., its problems 
and the federalist solution to them.” 
“Students,” says the author of this 
brochure, “have long been the ca- 
talysts for needed changes.” One is 
reminded of the inroads of Commu- 
nist thinking among the students in 
countries which have fallen beneath 
the heel of Iron Curtain rulers. 
Students were there, too, the cata- 
lysts of a new regime! 

In describing the organization of 
students in World Federalism, it is 
stated that student federalists are 
organized in chapters of ten or more 
across the country. Each chapter is 
represented on the councils of local 
adult chapters and on the branch or 
region “as a normal chapter of equal 
status with the adult chapters.” Each 


student chapter sends one delegate 
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for every twenty-five members to the 
annual assembly of UWF which 
meets to elect a Chairman, Vice 
Chairman, Editor of the Student Fed- 
eralist and Student-Adult Activities 
Coordinator. 

MOST INTERESTING of all, the 
“Chairman of the delegation to The 
Young Adult Council of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly (THE 
VOICE OF AMERICAN YOUNG 
PEOPLE RECOGNIZED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND 
UNESCO is also elected.” (Emphasis 
ours. ) 

The brochure concludes its advice 
to the students by telling “What you, 
the individual student can do” and 
what the Chapter can do. The student 
can urge organizations to schedule 
federalist speakers; join a study 
group; write “letters-to-the editor on 
disarmament, UN police force, UN 
Charter review, and other matters of 
federalist interest; . . . contact con- 
gressmen, senators, governors, may- 
ors, and other VIP’s to spread the 
idea of peace through law; initiate or 
cooperate in celebrating Law Day (1 
May), UN Day (24 October), and 
Human Rights Day (10 December) ; 
. . . seek out faculty support on cam- 
pus, with assistance of regional staff, 
etc.” 

The chapter also has much that it 
can do, such as starting a chapter 
newsletter for local student and adult 
news; setting up student speakers 
bureaus; URGING TEACHERS to 
include the Clark and Sohn book. 
“World Peace Through World Law” 
in reference lists and bibliographies 
and hold discussions on the book, 
built around a lawyer or law stu- 
dent; sponsoring debates and essay 
contests in local schools; HUNTING 
VIOLENT OPPOSITION to include 
in meetings—for interest; compiling 
a list of political science teachers in 
the region for the use of the regional 
staff in a mailing; and sending task 
forces of students or adults, with staff 
backing to other campuses to speak 
at several places and meetings at vari- 
ous times during the day, thus GIV- 
ING GREAT PUBLICITY POSSI- 
BILITIES. (Emphasis ours.) 

A student membership blank is 
incorporeted in this brochure. If 
your child is a student, what answers 
will you have for him if he shows 
you this blank? Are you willing 
to work as hard to preserve our 
Constitution as others are to de- 
stroy it? 


Total Disarmament and International 
Police Force 


According to reports in the news- 
papers of October 14 and 15, 1959, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 
Delegate to the United Nations, has 
called for a study of international 
and domestic police forces to pre- 
serve peace in the event of total world 
disarmament—“making it clear that 
the United States had no objection in 
principle to TOTAL DISARMA- 
MENT.” (Emphasis ours.) The pro- 
posal for this survey was presented 
to the 82-nation United Nations 
Political Committee where debate has 
already started on disarmament as 
outlined by Khrushchev and Western 
leaders. 

Mr. Lodge also stated that the 
United States would join other mem- 
bers of the new 10-nation disarma- 
ment committee which will meet early 
next year to consider plans outlined 
by Khrushchev and others. He urged 
the Soviet Union to work out a de- 
tailed control plan before that time. 

In speaking of what happens after 
disarmament, Mr. Lodge stated: 

“Tf all nations lay down their arms, 
there must be institutions to preserve 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE and se- 
curity and promote the rule of law. 


“Tt seems to the United States Gov- 
ernment that there are three questions 
in particular to which detailed an- 
swers should be sought: 

“1. What type of INTERNATION. 
AL POLICE FORCE should be es- 
tablished to preserve international 
peace and security? 

“2. What principles of INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW should govern the use 
of such force? 

“3, What INTERNAL SECURITY 
FORCES, in precise terms, would be 
required by nations of the world if 
existing armaments are abolished?” 
(Emphasis ours.) 

He also said: “The United States 
is eager for progress toward disarma- 
ment. We have been striving for 14 
years, and we are not going to give 
up now. We are willing to take large 
or small steps—as long as they are 
real steps in confidence, and all con- 
cerned take equal steps together. 

“The road to disarmament is long. 
The United States will be happy to 
travel to the end of it.” 

History has proved that the con- 
trol of their armed forces by the peo- 
pie is a vital element for freedom 

(Continued on page 54) 
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with the CHAPTERS 


Paso de Robles (Paso Robles, 
Calif.) was honored to have a State 
officer install the executive board as 
the chapter begins its 10th year. 

Mrs. Harris B. Sproles of Santa Lu- 
cia Chapter, Salinas, Calif., who is 
State Assistant Chaplain, conducted the 
installation ceremony following lunch- 
eon at the Paso Robles Inn. 

Officers are: Regent, Mrs. Ulmont 
Pastorino; vice regent, Mrs. Robert 
Marshall; chaplain, Mrs. Homer Hatch; 
recording secy., Mrs. Harry Appleton; 
corrs. secy., Mrs. Edward Page; treas., 
Mrs. Edgar Slayton; registrar, Mrs. De- 
Witt Lyle; historian, Mrs. Alex Web- 
ster; librarian, Mrs. James Terris. 

Special guests were Good Citizen 
award winners of nearby high schools, 
LaVerne Witcosky, Mary Burrit, and 
Sharon Smiley. The pins were presented 
by Mrs. Ulmont Pastorino, chairman. 
Homemakers wore beautiful dresses 
each had made. After the girls modeled 
their handiwork they were given pins 
by chairman, Mrs. Ernest Hahl. Win- 
ners were Jane Cain, Ernestine Garcia, 
and Sharon Smiley. 

Gregory McMillan, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eben McMillan, was the speaker 
of the afternoon. Gregory is a 3d 
generation Californian and a 7th grader 
in the Choice Valley country school. 
His report on “California Grizzlies” 
was outstanding. He told of the great 
numbers of giant bears found by ex- 
plorers in a fertile valley near San 
Luis Obispo, which is called Los Osos 
(the bears). Here, the great creatures 
fed on roots and dug holes where they 
found tubers. The bears in this dis- 
trict were fat and large due to the 
abundance of food. The Grizzlies, 
Gregory said, played a big part in the 
settlement of California as they were 
slaughtered and the meat roasted over 
coals. 

At the close of his talk, Gregory un- 
furled the California State banner for 
the chapter members and guests to see 
the great bear which is now extinct. 

Mrs. Page, regent, presented the 
chapter regent’s pin and gavel to the 
new regent and congratulated her.— 
Mrs. Edward C. Page. 

La Jolla (La Jolla, Calif.). Seventy- 
eight members and guests celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of the chapter at 
a -luncheon at La Jolla Beach and 
Tennis Club on June 3, 1959. Mrs. 
R. S. Patch, regent, presided. 

Mrs. Edgar Atkinson Fuller, Past 
Reporter General to the Smithsonian 
Institution and Honorary State Regent 
of California, was introduced .as the 
State Vice Regent who was present at 
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the organizational meeting May 16, 
1949. Past regents of the sponsoring 
San Diego and Linares Chapters, Mrs. 
James K. Remick, and Mrs. Leo A. 
Myers, also were guests. Miss Priscilla 
Ferry and Miss Mary Allen, past 
regents of La Jolla Chapter, reported on 
the highlights of their regimes. Mrs. 
C. L. Metz, the other former regent, 
was not able to be present. 

Eight of the sixteen organizing mem- 
bers attended, including Miss Angeline 
Allen, the organizing regent, who sum- 
marized the chapter’s progress during 
the decade. They were Mmes. Claud 
Hurd, W. A. Wayman, A. A. Stadt- 
miller, O. B. Cree, G. A. Cutler, Misses 
Anne Lovell and Mary Allen. 


Mrs. R. S. Patch, Chapter Regent; Miss 
Angeline Allen, Organizing Regent; Mrs. 
Edgar Atkinson Fuller, Past Reporter General 
to the Smithsonian Institution and Honorary 
State Regent of California. 

The chapter now has 90 members 
and is one of two chapters in California 
to have won the Gold Honor Roll 
Award for six consecutive years.— 
Janet H. Parsons. 

Ole Brook (Brookhaven, Miss.). 
Organized June 17, 1958. Organizing 
Regent, Mrs. Ruby L. Therrell. 

MEMBERSHIP—43. 

American Music—A very beautiful 
progiam on American Music was given 
by a chorus from Brookhaven Music 
Club directed by Dr. Elsie Barge Hen- 
nirgton. 

Approvep ScHoots—A box of cloth- 
ing valued at $50.00 was sent to Kate 
Duncan Smith School. Also beads and 
jewelry valued at $10.00 were sent to 
St. Mary’s Indian School, North Da- 
kota. Chapter received a note of ap- 
preciation from the principal of the 
Kate Duncan Smith School. Programs 
were given on “Approved Schools.” 

D.A.R. Macazinse—We have 8 sub- 
scribers. 


Rosatie—Annual Rosalie Assessment 
paid in full. Seven members of Ole 
Brook Chapter received at Rosalie, 
dressed in copies of hoop-skirt dresses 
of Revolutionary period. 

ScrapBook—Mrs. Owen Roberts is 
our Scrap Book chairman and has made 
a very interesting collection of pictures, 
press notices, and D.A.R. news. 

Most Outstanpinc Meetinc—The 
September meeting of the Ole Brook 
Chapter of the D.A.R. met in the home 
of Mrs. Jap Becker with Mrs. R. L. 
Therrell and Mrs. Owen Roberts as 
co-hostesses. Mrs. S, E. Moreton, Jr., 
chairman of the program on Ameri- 
canism, graciously presented the speak- 
er, Mrs. Vic Robbins, a former National 
Officer of the D.A.R. from Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, whose subject was: “The 
Constitution, Defend It Against All Ene- 
mies.” Mrs. Robbins spoke 
in urging women to be “Molly Pitch- 
ers” of today in fighting for our con- 
stitutional rights as interpreted by our 
forefathers.—Mrs. R. ©. Therrell. 

John Rutherford (Rutherford, 
N. J.) placed approved D.A.R. markers 
on the graves of three of its deceased 
charter members in April in Hillside 
Cemetery, Lyndhurst, N. J. The bronze 
markers were installed with nameplates 
and planted in cement at the monu- 
ments. At the ceremony by each grave 
the ritual was read by the regent, 
Miss Eunice F. Brown, and the chap- 
lain, Dr. Edith B. Nicholson. Flag 
bearers carried the national colors and 
the chapter flag. Charter members so 
honored were: Maud Gordon Nichols, 
Ethelyn R. Huntley and Margaret 
Feeter Rose. A marker for a fourth 
charter member, Elizabeth Budd Mohr, 
was installed at the Lutheran Cemetery, 
Middle Village, L. I., New York, which 
is part of New York City. 

A colored postcard of the plaque the 
John Rutherford Chapter placed on the 
Kingsland House in Rutherford, which 
is now the property of Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University, has just been mailed 
to the officers and chairmen of the State 
Society, N.S.D.A.R., through the cour- 
tesy of the university. The bronze 
plaque was unveiled by little Miss 
Felice Busto, niece of Miss Eunice F. 
Brown who was the regent at the time 
of the ceremony in October, 1956. Mrs. 
Rudolph L. Novak, then State Regent, 
was present. The marker reads: 1670 
(D.A.R. insignia) 1956 . . . THE 
KINGSLAND HOUSE .. . Property 
of Fairleigh Dickinson University . . . 
one of the oldest houses in New Jersey 
on the way of an old Indian trail .. . 
General George Washington rested here 
on his return from Newburgh to Prince- 
ton in August 1783 . . . Placed by John 
Rutherford Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution . . . October 10, 
1956.—G. Gordon. 
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Liberty Hall (Charlotte, N. C.). 
Marking 50 years of organization, our 
chapter celebrated its golden anni- 
versary with a tea Friday, March 13, 
1959 at the home of Mrs. Preston B. 
Wilkes, Jr., past chapter regent and 
Honorary State Regent. The chapter 
was organized March 13, 1909, with 
Mrs. James Eugene Reilly, mother of 
Mrs. Wilkes, organizing regent. 


(Sected—I. to r.) Mrs. Preston B. Wilkes, Jr., 


Mrs. G. O. Doggett, Mrs. Maurice W. Biggers, 
Mrs. Frank K. Haynes. (Standing—l. to r.) 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


R. G. Spratt, Mrs. Elle Goode Hardeman, 

Thomas E. Snelling, Mrs. F. M. Redd, 
Mrs. Joe B. Simpson, Sr., Mrs. J. Norton Strib- 
bling, Mrs. C. S. McLaughlin. 

Members of the executive board with 
Mrs. Norman Cordon of Chapel Hill, 
State Vice Regent, and Mrs. Noah Bur- 
foot of Elizabeth City, State Correspond- 
ing Secretary, received in the hall. Re- 
ceiving in the drawing room were Mrs. 
Wilkes and Mrs. Thomas Erwin 
Snelling, chapter regent; Mrs. William 
D. Holmes of Edenton, State Regent; 
Mrs. C. G. McManaway, only living 
active charter member; and past re- 
gents of Liberty Hall. In the dining 


room, Mrs, Albert Hoxie, daughter of | 


the hostess, and Mrs. Robert Jones, 
daughter of the regent, were assisted 
in serving by other Junior members. 
Named for Liberty Hall Academy, an 
Educational Institution of Charlotte be- 
fore the War of the American Revolu- 
tion, ours is the largest chapter in 
North Carolina, with 205 members. At 
the State Conference this year our 
chapter was recognized as contributing 
more scholarships and clothing to 
Crossnore, D.A.R. Approved School, and 
more funds to the Crossnore Endow- 
ment than any chapter in the state. 
Nine history medals were awarded 
this year in Negro and white schools 
of Mecklenburg County. Six Good 
“itizenship medals were awarded and 
the chapter co-sponsored seven Good 
Citizens awards.—Emily Hodges Ligon. 


Clarion County (Clarion, Pa.). 
Completing two years as regent, well 
pleased with work of members—nine 
meetings; October Luncheon, honoring 
State Regent, February Historic Dinner 
with Dr. Bert Anson (State Teachers 
College) speaking on “World Affairs,” 
Flag Day Picnic at Cook’s Forest at 
home adjacent to former home of Na- 
tional President General, Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Cook. Outstanding programs, 
“Old Plymouth Colony” (now with 
Nationai Review Board), “Theodore 
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Roosevelt,” and always National De- 
fense periods. Good Citizens (9) and 
mothers honored in April, no winners 
but 3 in top brackets. State and county 
rating 100%. Press relations, fine, 
editorials, pictures, columns in 4 
papers. Chapter personally sponsors 
Constitution Week and Flag Day. Many 
hours given Community National work. 
Clothing to Crossnore, special nickel 
gift to St. Mary’s building fund. Much 
cash given 5 major schools, Groves 
Cottage, K. D. S. Mechanical Arts, 
Occupational Therapy. Defer interfer- 
ing in American Legion Feb. History 
awards but furnish nearly 1,000 Flag 
Codes yearly. Student Loans to boy 
in Penn State and girl in nurse’s train- 
ing. Updated our genealogical files. 
Lost 1 member by death, gained 2, 
have 3 presenting papers. Chapter, 
101. Placed 1 marker, marked 8 ceme- 
teries with flags. Had Need for 
Patriotism paper accepted by National 
Program Board and am proud to be 
asked to serve on new State Press 
Committee.—Alice F. Sterley. 


East Hoosuck (Adams, Mass.). 
Chapter highlights of the past year be- 
gan with the promotion of the ob- 
servance of Constitution Week. An 
effective window display was arranged 
in a downtown store, and books and 
posters suitable to the occasion were 
on display at the public library. Special 
emphasis and announcements of Con- 
stitution Week were made in schools, 
churches, newspapers, and on radio. 

Freedoms Foundation awards, made 
at Valley Forge, Pa., were received by 
pupils of the C. T. Plunkett Junior 
High School for two successive years, 
for contests sponsored by the chapter. 
The Foundation gives these awards for 
achievement in doing something to pro- 
mote freedom and a better understand- 
ing of the U.S. and its people. The 
first award was given for a Scrap Book 
contest, featuring the U.S. Constitution, 
and the second award, for a unit on 
the American Way of Life, including 
essays, reports and pictorial interpreta- 
tions. For each of these contests, the 
chapter donated $10 in prize money. 

This year the work of the chapter for 
the Indian Schools has surpassed that 
of other years with a record of seven 
boxes of clothing and $25 for the 
Scholarship Fund sent to St. Mary’s 
School for Indian Girls. 

For the second time in its history, 
the chapter received the Gold Honor 
Roll citation for 1959. This honor was 
won by the chapter for the first time 
in 1956. 

The chapter is proud of its D.A.R. 
achievements under the capable leader- 
ship of Mrs. Byron E. Howe, during 
her three-year term of regency, and in 
appreciation, she was presented with an 


Ex-Chapter Regents’ Bar at the annual 
chapter meeting in May.—Pearl Mason 
Keller. 


French Lick (Nashville, Tenn.) 
observed American History Month by 
sponsoring a historical display in a 
show window of Zibart’s Book Store 
in the heart of the business district. 
The exhibit was on display the last 
two weeks of February. 

Another interesting exhibit was a 
Dialectic Society pin. This society was 
founded at the University of North 
Carolina in 1792 for the sons of Masons 
in the school. The pin originally be- 
longed to Thomas Addis Emmett Evans 
of the class of 1852 and is now the 
property of his grandson, John Towles 
Evans, Jr., of Waynesboro, Virginia. 

Among other items featured were a 
facsimile of the Bill of Rights; the 
Tennessee State flag; two spoons made 
by Paul Revere from silver coins, in 
1780; original report of surgeon’s mate 
of the medical supplies remaining at 
Fort Strother, July 1814, to Dr. Wil- 
liam Wynne, surgeon for First Regi- 
ment in the War of 1812; Commission 
from President Andrew Johnson ap- 
pointing T. N. Frazier federal judge 
for one of the districts in Tennessee; 
posters relative to National History 
Month and the history of Nashville; an- 
other poster listing the names of the 
President General, the Tennessee State 
Regent, the director of the Cumberland 
District, and the regent of French Lick 
Chapter; two copies of the D.A.R. 
Magazine showing the new format as 
compared with that of 20 years ago. 


(L. to r.) Dr. Sunora Whiteside, Mrs. J. Towles 
Evans, and Miss Pauline Palmer. 


Among the many persons who visited 
the store were Mrs, Prentice Cooper, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee, State Historian, 
and Mr. Hugh Walker, secretary of 
the Tennessee State Historical Society. 

The success of the project was due in 
large measure to Mrs. J. Towles Evans, 
chapter regent; Dr. Sunora Whiteside, 
past regent of the chapter and past 
State Historian; and Mrs. John A. Hy- 
den, chapter treasurer.—Pauline 
Palmer 


Please include your Zone number in sending 
subseriptions. 
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Martha Pitkin (Sandusky, Ohio). 
One of the unusually interesting events 
of the spring season was the guest 
night meeting of the chapter; Business 
Women’s Club was the setting for the 
evening affair. Mrs. A. L. Opie, re- 
gent, opened the meeting and expressed 
a gracious weclome to members and 


(L. to r.) Miss Laurabel Mooney, Mrs. A. L. 
Opie, and Mrs. A. J. Little. 


Miss Laurabel Mooney, newly elected 
State Librarian, gave a brief talk about 
the State meeting in Columbus, Ohio. 
She also displayed the State scrap 
book which was to be shown at the 
Continental Congress. 

Mrs. William Burger, chairman of 
Girl Homemakers, introduced the girls 
who were winners in the dressmaking 
contest and presented them with their 
awards. 

Mrs. Ross Cherry, chapter member, 
was speaker of the evening. She traced 
the history of flags, commencing with 
the first English Flag (the banner of 
St. George) and ran through an inter- 
esting list including the Betsy Ross 
Flag of 1776. She explained that some 
of the old Flags of America differ in 
the number of stripes because of the 
lack of material. She also described 
the changes that took place in the 
National Banner from 1794 on as vari- 
our States came into the union. Mrs. 
Cherry displayed a very beautiful col- 
lection of flags to illustrate her his- 
torical program.—Evangeline S. Young. 


Palisade Glacier (Bishop, Calif.) 
was eight years old this past May and 
on the 18th of May we completed one 
of the biggest projects our chapter 
has ever undertaken. 110 copies of the 
National Defense Committee’s pam- 
phlet, “Textbook Study List,” were 
mailed to members of: County Board 
of Education; County Superintendent 
of Schools and his staff; County 
Committee on School District Organi- 
zation; County Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation; District Superintendent, Teachers 
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and Board of Trustees of Bishop 
Union Elementary and Bishop Union 
High School. District Superintendents 
and Principals of all schools in Inyo 
County outside of the city of Bishop. 
A letter was written and signed by our 
National Defense Chairman, Mrs. 
Charles H. Olds, and mailed with the 
above material. Complimentary re- 
marks and letters of praise have been 
received in answer to this mailing. A 
copy of the letter has been forwarded 
to the President General and to the 
National Chairman of the National 
Defense Committee. 

Our chapter is located in the beauti- 
ful Owens Valley, which skirts the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and is on the highway that 
runs from Southern California to 
western Nevada, but due to distance 
and crossing a corner of the Mojave 
Desert we are somewhat isolated which 
makes it difficult for members to attend 
Council Meetings or State Officers and 
Chairman to visit our meetings. The 
State Chairman of Transportation, Mrs. 
Robert G. Record, honored us with a 
visit this past January. We extend an 
invitation to any D.A.R. members to 
visit our chapter if they come our way. 
Bishop will celebrate its centennial in 
1961. Our chapter is compiling a 
“Historical Cook Book” to be published 
in connection with the celebration. The 
Cook-Book Committee will welcome 
recipes from other members, and 
watch for our ad in a future issue of 
the D.A.R. Magazine——Mrs. John B. 
Walker. 


Col. Francis Mallory (Hampton, 
Va.). In June 27, 1957, our chapter 
and their families, and members of the 
Miles Carey Society, C.A.R., journeyed 
to the Pamunkey Indian Reservation. 
Our chairman of American Indians had 
written ahead to Chief Tacumseh Cook 
of our plans so they were prepared to 
welcome’ us. 

Mrs. Cook, a most delightful person, 
was in Indian dress at the small trad- 
ing post, where the women of the tribe 
sell their handiwork. She gave us a 
most interesting informal talk on the 
tribe, both past and present. From 
there Mrs. Cook directed us to a picnic 
area on the river where we “pooled” 
our lunches and had a delightful picnic 
under stately trees. 

After lunch we visited Chief Cook 
at home, where we viewed his interest- 
ing collection and listened to tales of 
the tribe. We were pleasantly surprised 
to find his son, Warren, home from 
school at Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute and talked with him about his art 
studies. We viewed many beautiful 
pieces of his work and felt a personal 
interest in Warren, as the Virginia 
Daughters are helping with his educa- 
tion. 


After selecting souvenirs from the 
Trading Post we returned home with 
a feeling of satisfaction and a desire 
to return in the fall, when the women 
will reopen their small craft shop for 
the winter season. 

We found this small group of people 
most interesting and wish more of our 
members could visit their small reserva- 
tion. 

In a simple, brief ceremony on May 
9, 1959, our chapter dedicated a plaque 
in Colonel Mallory’s memory at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Hampton. 
The brass plaque, engraved with his 
name, approximate birthdate, and date 
of death, is attached to the pew in which 
he worshipped many years ago. The 
ceremony was conducted by Mrs. M. L. 
Trivella, chapter regent, assisted by 
Mrs. John Gracey, chapter chaplain. 
Robert H. Faulconer accepted the 
plaque on behalf of the memorial com- 
mittee of St. John’s. Colonel Mallory, 
a Revolutionary War hero from Hamp- 
ton, is also being honored by the 
Hampton school board. A new elemen- 
tary school has been named the Francis 
Mallory Elementary School. Among 
those attending the dedication was 
Mrs. L. M. von Schilling, Jr., his great- 
great-great granddaughter.—Katherine 
Trivella. 


Fort Seward Chapter (James- 
town, N. D.) held a luncheon meeting 
in June at the Women’s Club honoring 
Mrs. Harold T. Graves of Phoenix, 
Ariz., former local resident. Mrs. 
Graves is a charter member and past 
regent of Fort Seward Chapter, past 
North Dakota State Regent, and past 
National Vice President General. 
Guests were friends of Mrs. Graves 
and others interested in the chapter 
program. 

Mrs. George Sartell, former and re- 
tiring regent of our chapter, was also 
honored by the members and presented 
a gift of a Valley Forge Wedgwood 
plate in appreciation for her many 
years of devoted service to the chapter 
and especially for her work in Amer- 
icanism and correct use of the Flag. 
Mrs. Sartell is also a past State Regent. 

Our chapter is very small but fol- 
lows the national program outline and 
activities faithfully. Each year our 
chapter emphasizes the Good Citizen- 
ship program in our City Schools and 
entertains the local Good Citizen candi- 
dates and their Mothers at a luncheon 
meeting. The pin and certificate of 
award are presented the winner at the 
High School Letter Day by our Good 
Citizen chairman. 

Mrs. Harve Robinson, State Regent, 
was a guest of the chapter in May, and 
gave a fine report of the Continental 
Congress in April. She also assisted 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Genealogical Source Material 


By Beatrice Kenyon 
National Chairman, Genealogical Records Committee 


Genealogical Forms 


On the: Genealogical Form shown below, descent from the Revolutionary. 
ancestor is through the GRANDMOTHER; therefore, her maiden name 


appears at the top. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE, N.S.D.A.R. 


Genealogical Form 
Linezye and Revolutionary Service 
Name of Grandparent descended from Revolutionary Ancestor 

Hiram Bellis.......born on .1-19-1842......at......Ringoes, N. J....... 
died at...... Oradell, N. J....... on...... 4-14-1844...... and his (first ) wife 
Mary Demarest......born on......4-22-1844......at......Oradell, N. J....... 
died at...... Oradell, N. J.......om.....9-2-1920..... married on..... 12-25-1867..... 
Demarest Genealogy pg. 

The said................ Mary Ann Demarest...............- was the child of 
Isaac Demarest......born on......1-2-1814......at......Oradell, N. J....... 
died at...... Oradell, N. J....... on...... 10-17-1893...... and his (first ) wife 
Margaret Van Wagoner.....born N. J..... 
died at...... Oradell, N. J....... on..... 9-27-1895..... married on..... 12-19-1833..... 
Demarest Genealogy pg. 

The said.............. Margaret Van Wagoner.............. was the child of 
John Van Wagoner......born N. J...... 
died at...... Cradell, N. J....... on...... 10-5-1876...... and his (first ) wife 
Mary (Polly) Cooper.....born on... .5-1-1794....at....Oradell or Hack, N. J. 
died at...... Oradell, N. J....... on...... 1846 on...... 6-25-1814...... 
References:....Demarest Gen. p. 90; Holland Soc. Rec. of Hackensack Ch. p. 245; 
eRe SF ae He died intestate. Petition in Bergen Co., Surrogate’s Office Rec... 

The said............... Mary (Polly) Cooper............... was the child of 
Richard J. Cooper......born on....10-27-1757. at New Milford, N. J..... 
died at...... New Milford, N. J....... on....2-25-1812....and his (first ) wife 
sedem Anne Ferdon......born on......abt. 1760......at.....Bergen Co., N. J...... 
died at....New Milford, N. J..... on....living 1797....married on... .1-17-1782.... 
References:....N. J. Archives, Calendar of Wills 1810-13, p. 82; Hist. of Bergen & 
LS phaacaaeaenen Passaic Cos.—Clayton opp. p. 326; Cooper Genealogy p. 23........ 

The said................. Richard J. Cooper................- was the child of 
mp John Cooper......born on.....7-22-1731.....at.....New Milford, N. J...... 
died at..... New Milford, N. J...... on..... 12-29-1808..... and his (first ) wife 
....Ann Maria Goetschius....born on... .4-27-1738....at....New Milford, N. J..... 
died at... .Schraalenburgh, N. J.....on....11-3-1814....married on... .1-25-1756.... 


..Hist. of Bergen & Passaic Cos.—Clayton, opp. p. 326; Holland Soc. 
spc Rec. comp. by James G. Cooper; N. J. Archives, Cal. of Wills 


ANCESTOR’S SERVICES 
gestern of residence during the Revolution was. .Bergen Co. N. J... 
e 


His Service was:............. Freeholder, Bergen County, New Jersey............. 
References:....Holland Society Records, compiled by J G. Cooper, pg. 49.... 
Give, if possible, the following data: The Revolutionary ancestor was married 


(1) te....Ann Maria Goetschius....at....Schraalenburgh, N. J.....1-25-, 1756.... 


CHILDREN OF REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTOR 
(By each marriage, if married more than once) 
To whom married, noting if 


for Colonel 
tain Elijah Blackman for onel 
Sherburn’s Regiment (Connecticut) 

in the Continental Army for Three 


Abn and During the War Years 1777 
and 1778. (Contributed by Mrs. Waldon 
McBride, of Crown Point, Indiana, former 
Chairman of Genealogical Records for 
Indiana.) 
Name, Age, Town, County, 
Date of Enlistment, 1777 or 1778 

Ebenezer Blake, 20, Middletown, Hart- 
ford, Mar. 3. 

William Brown, 28, S. Hampton, Mar. 3. 

Danl Rice, 21, Windsor, Hartford, Mar. 3. 

Justice Brewster, 18, Coventry, Wind- 
ham, Mar. 3. 
Baker, 17, Pomphret, Windham, 


— Baxter, 16, Glastonbury, Hartford, 


ee Brown, 17, Coventry, Windham, 
ar. 3. 
John Farman, 26, Enfield, Hartford, 


Mar. 3. 
‘ John Gill, 22, Chatham, Hartford, Mar. 


wasn Holmes, 17, Colchester, Hartford, 
. John Hamlin, 17, Somers, Hartford, Mar. 
weiter Hills, 17, Windsor, Hartford, 

ar. 3. 

Phillip Langdon, 18, Somers, Hartford, 

ar. 3. 

en Wood, 17, Windsor, Hartford, 

ar. 3. 

one Edwards, 21, Coventry, Windham, 

ar. 3. 
PP asd Moss, 28, Stafford, Windham, 

ar. 7, 

Johoathan Taylor, 21, Hartford, Hart- 
ford, Mar. 8. 

Daniel Welton, 16, Waterbury, New 
Haven, Mar. 8. 

Benjin gang 29, Waterbury, New 
Haven, Mar. 

Gershom Wilson, 22, Middletown, Hart- 
ford, Mar. 10. 

Elijah Cornwall, 22, Middletown, Hart- 


ford, Mar. 
Benjn 18, Enfield, Hartford, 


alex Baxter, 20, Enfield, Hartford, Mar. 
ane Paine, 20, Chatham, Hartford, Mar. 


Montgomery, 23, Chatham, Hart- 
ford, Mar. 17. 
Avery, 21, Coventry, Hartford, 
ar. 
Isaac Bartlett, 19, Lebabon, Windham, 


Mer. 20. 
Fi ay Stephen, 19, Somers, Hartford, 


wore Knowles, 17, Chatham, Hartford, 
ar 

Samuel as 18, Middletown, Hart- 
ford, Mar 

Taslor, 19, Windsor, Hartford, 


“Wiliam Anderson, 44, Scotland, Glas- 
18, Somers, Hartford, 
tose Pratt, 26, Windsor, Hartford, 
NLemel Pratt, 18, Haddam, Hartford, 


1 Sieben Burr, 17, Haddam, Hartford, 
pr 


Date of Birth married more than once Abraham Brown, 23, Coventry, Wind- 
siihaad ts Coo) 10-27-1757 Anne Ferdon ham Apr. 14. 
Mary (Maria) 11-17-1760 _ John Hopper Zebulon Burroughs 20, Windsor, Hart- 
erine 3-26-1763 Garret Hopper ford, Apr. 15. 
Sarah (Sally) 11-15-1766 Abraham erman Stephen Bartlett, 22, Labanon, Wind- 
ry died young ham, Apr, 15. 
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Aaron Clark, 36, Haddam, Hartford, 
APiickham Cotroll, 17, Newport, Newport, 
gs. aa Law, 35, Somers, Hartford, Apr. 
5. edekiah Peck, 17, Windsor, Hartford, 
Smith, 16, Haddam, Hartford, 
Wallace, 30, Windsor, Hatt 


ford, 15. 

Samuel Church, 28, Haddam, Hartford, 
Apr. 16. 

icnatie Robbins, 19, Middletown, Hart- 
ford, Apr. 22. 

Moses Boardman, 49, Middletown, Hart- 
ford, Apr. 22. 

Lamberton Clark, 18, Middletown, Hart- 
ford, Apr. 

ias Judd, —, Coventry, Windham, 


ay 1, 
Danl Lee, —, Chatham, Hartford, Apr. 


Gilbert, 18, Middletown, Hartford, 
pr. 27. 
= Ellsworth, 17, Windsor, Hartford, 


Dani Rogerson, 17, Coveatry, Windham, 
aes Spencer, 18, Somers, Hartford, 
Warham Foster, 21, Windsor, Hartford, 
og Ellsworth, 21, Windsor, Hartford, 
whiney Foster, 19, Windsor, Hartford, 


one Slade, 21, Windsor, Hartford, 
ay 6. 
Wm. Wallace, 17, Windsor, Hartford, 
May 7. 
Ephm Briggs, 18, Chatham, Hartford, 
Hezkh Clark, 20, Haddam, Hartford, 
Henry Smith, 19, Haddam, Hartford, 


Richd we 17, Coventry, Wind- 
hara, May 20. 
ng Walch, 16, Coventry, Windham, 


y 20. 
wth Gibbs, 24, Somers, Hartford, 
a 
Me Hamlin, 21, Somers, Hartford, 
Thos Hodge, 20, Chatham, Hartford, 


y 26. 
Welch, —, Chatham, Hartford, 

May 26. 
ae Cone, 18, Haddam, Hartford, May 


Isaac Newton, 19, Windsor, Hartford, 
June 28. 
John Williams, 43, Fairfield, Fairfield, 


July 20. 
Elijah Bill, 28, Lebanon, Windham, 


t. 8. 
Jog Mac Mack (Indian), 25, Windsor, Hart- 
‘0 
“Chats 17, Windsor, 
Hartford, Sept. 1 
Darius “\Indian), 16, Windsor, 
Hartford, Sept. 23 
ener Hills, 16, Windsor, Hartford, 
shag Rooth, 19, W. Chester, N. York, 
Nov. 16. 
Ames, 19, Groton, New London, 
1 
“Marashall Stocking, 49, Chatham, Hart- 
ford, Mar 
— Wheeler, 16, Windsor, Hartford, 
~_ Brigg, 16, Chatham, Hartford, 


ar. 23. 
Peter Freeman, 24, Windsor, Hartford, 
ar. 7 


Benjn Freeman, —, Windsor; Hartford, 
Feb. 23. 
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Pe Campbell, —, Windsor, Hartford, 


aa ‘ back of the roll is the indorse- 
ment in the following words and fi 
“A dexcriptive Roll Pl Capt. Elijah ond 
man’s Compy. in herburn’s Regt. 
1777 & 1778 

Marriage Bonds for the years 1792- 
1793-1794 of Shelbyville, Sh Co., 
Ky. (compiled by Mrs. Gertrude Harde- 
man of Fincastle oa Louisville, Ky.). 


(Ky. became a State in 1792, with 
Shel County taken from Jefferson Coun- 
Earlier bonds are from Jefferson 
Crawford, John, to Sg (Mary) Denbo 

. (father, John) Dec. 1792. 

“Demerree, David, to Jane Kerns, ... 
(father, Peter) Dec. 25, 1792. 

Hoagland, Moses, to Sarah Egin .. . 
(dau. of Mrs. Mary Montgomery) Dec. 
3, 1792. 

Reed, Barnet, to Susannah Stillin, Dec. 
10, 1792. 


1793 
— Henry, to Hannah Gin, Sept. 
Boon (Boone), Jonathan, to Catherine 
Fullenwilder, Apr. 10, 1793. 
Field, Cane, to Ann Lewis, ... (father, 
Jonathan) Mar. 29, 1793. 
Lasley, Robert, to Hannah McCortney 
(father, James) Apr. 1793. 
“Laugherty, Benjamin, to Miss Ralph 
Van Cleve . .. (father, Ralph), Apr. IL, 


ugh, James, to Jane Glen... 
(father, John) Jan. 24, 1793. 

Robins, William, to Rachel Hoagland, 
Dec. 31, 1793. 

Veech, George, to Eleanor Bowman . 
(father, John) 23, 1793. 

Warford, Joseph, to Mary Warford . 
(father, John) March 30, 1793. 

Watts, Mason, to Debora Ryker, June 
18, 1793. 5 

White, John, to Margaret McClelland 

. (father, cee Dec. 31, 1793. 


794 
a Edmund, to Mary Ford, Nov. 


Bain (Bean?), Lewis, to Sally Hensley, 
Dec. 5, 1794. 

Best, John, to Elizabeth Whitaker .. . 
(father, Aquila) Jan. 24, 1794. 

Boyd, Benjamin, to Anna Seldsey (?), 
Feb. 12, 1794. 

Clark, Rubin, to Betsy Lacefield .. . 
(father, William) Nov. 27, 1794. 

Clines, Nicholas, to Elizabeth Favour, 
Mar. 4, 1794, 

Cyphers (Syphers), Matthias, to Sarah 
Edwards . . . (father, David) July 8, 
1794, 

Enfield (Infield), Thomas, to Anne Ful- 
lenwilder, Mar. 10, 1794. 

Garrett, Issac, to Elizabeth McDowell, 
Dec. 8, 1794. 

Hensly, Jonathan, to Nancy Garrett, 
Dec. 24, 1794. 

Hensley, Samuel, to Allyfair Cooper... 
(father, John) Dec. 31, 1794. 

Ingles, John, to Mrs. Liddy Goben, w. 
of Jos., May 6, 1794. 

Isaac, Garner, to — McDaniel .. . 
(father, Charles) Nov. 6, 1794. 

McDonald, Daniel, to Rhoda Stark, 
Dec. 22, 1794 

Noel (Nawel), Bazil, to Mary Gregg, 
Nov. 8, 1794. 

Owen, John, to Patsy Talbott, Apr. 28, 
1794, 


Richey Jacob, to Mary Martin, Aug. 
24, 1 

Fase Anthony, to Rachel Ellison, 
Mar. 6, 1794. 

Starke, Jacob, to Mary Stark... (fa- 


~ James—mother Hannah) Dec. 22, 
Starke, Jonathan, to Rachel Moor, Aug. 
30, 1794. 
Swame, James, to Elizabeth Starke, Jan. 
+ Willi M Cyph 
omas, to Mary ers 
Dec. 30, 1794. 
yler, Robert, Jr., to Sarah Pritchett 
(father, James) Feb. 18, 1794, 
“Van Cleve, Aaron, to Elizabeth Van 
Cleve . (father, John) March 18, 1794, 
Van Cleave, John, to Mijah Kearns, 
Nov. 18, 1794. 
Van are "John, to Eunes Van Cleve, 


Sept. 
Wallace. William, to Sarah Shannon 
(father, Thomas) Nov. 18, 1794. 
“Wells, Edward, to Phoebe Paddock 
(father, Jonathan) Sept. 25, 1794. 
Young, Edward, to Susannah Cortney 
John—mother, Hannah) 
April 15, 1 


Additional for year 1807 
Bailey, —- to Agnes Epperson, 
Mar. 20, 1807. 
sphieeten James, to Caty Goben, Jan. 29, 


Bristow, Jasper, to Clary Elliott, June 
20, 1807. 
Chainer, Charles, to Abagail Chase, Nov. 
16, 1807. 
Matthews, Alexander, to Jenny Lash- 
brook ... (bro. Thos.) Feb. 23, 1807. 
Millar, —, to Griffin . 
(mother, Mary) Dec. 26, 1807. 
Moody, Richard, “to Luck Woodside, 
May 21, 1807. 
Patton, William, to Ann Redman, June 
29, 1807. 
gag baa to Elsie Tom (Torn), 
July 28, 1 
Purcell, , am to Agnes Whitaker .. . 
(father, Aquila) July 20, 1807. 
Robinson, George, to Amy Newland, 
tebbins, Jonathan, to Mrs. Eliza J 
Dec. 4, 1807. 
Weakley, 

A 

e ugustine, to Franky Clarke, 
Sept. 23, 1807. 

ill (Wells), William, to Mildred Ed- 
rington, July 7, 1 

‘amily Bible Records copied from 
the John and Nancy (Lamb) Murphy 
Bible— Now in possession of Russell 
Murphy Cameron, Ill. (by Helen Lucas 
Wallace, August 1957) Contributed by 
Mrs. Frances J. Pierce, _Julsa, Okla. 


—, to Peggy Tyler, June 29, 


Mar 
John Murphy and _, Murphy his 
wife married Sept. 17, 1805. 

John Murphy od Rosanna Murphy his 
wife was married Apr. 17, 1831. 

Seth C. Murphy and Nancy Murphy his 
wife was married Oct. 8, 1829. 

Alexander Reynolds and Rachel Rey- 
nolds his wife married Feb. 14, 1828. 

Robert Deacon and Hezia Deacon his 
wife was married Sept. the 12th, 1833. 

Ephraim Smith and Hannah Smith his ° 
wife was married Sept. the 5th, 1833. 

Seth C. Murphy and Irene Murphy his 
wife was married Oct. 9th, 1834. 

John Shirley and Clarinda Jane Shirley 
was married Jan. 31, 1851. 

Births 

John Murphy was born June 12, 1782. 

Nancy Murphy his wife was born May 
the fifth, 1788. 

Polly Murphy our daughter was born 
July 15, 1806. 
— C. Murphy was born Sept. 12th, 

Rachel Murphy was born Mar. 27, 1809. 
a Murphy was born May the 17th, 
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Hannah Murphy was born Dec. the 17th, 


1812. 

Margaret Murphy was born Nov. the 
24th, 1814. 

— Murphy was born Dec. the 8th, 
1816 

Sarah Murphy was born Sept. the 15th, 
1818. 

Murphy was born Sept. 10th, 


Nancy nig aed was born Oct. 17th, 1822. 
Thursey phy was born Sept. the 
17th, 1824. 

John Bunyan Murphy was born May 
the 11th, 1826. 

eo M. Murphy was born July the 
7 

Rosanna Murphy was born January the 
5th, 1803. 

Julana Shirley was born January the 
14th, 1825. 

John Shirley was born October 7th, 
1827. 

Octava Murphy was born March 8th, 


832. 

Jane E. Murphy was born December 
10, 1837. 

Isaac T. Murphy was born Oct. 16th, 


1844 

Sarah E. Shirley was born July 3, 1853. 

Hiram Shirley was born July the 23, 
1855. 
Malinda Jane Shirley was born March 
the 10th, 1858. 

Woodford Coats was born Sept. the 17th, 
1859. 

Alician Ann Shirley was born October 
the 29, 1863. 


Polly Murph del N the 12, 1821. 
urphy ov. 
Money Murphy the consort of John 
= died Sept. 24, 1830. 
Thursday Murphy died September 27, 
1832. 


Nancy Murphy the consort of Seth C. 
Murphy died Bae. the Ist, 1830. 

Rev. John Murphy died Aug. 6, 1848. 

Rosanna Murphy died June 13, 1847. 

Jane E. died Jan. 1857. 


Logan M. Murphy died June 20, 1862. 
Octava Ray died at Creighton Mo., Oct. 
29, 1896. 


Written instructions pasted in this Bible 
direct that the youngest son of the fam- 
ily is to have possession of the Bible if 
he chooses, then that son’s youngest son 
is next in line to receive the Bible. 

The directions have been carried <n 
the present owner, Elmer Russell M 
being a youngest son, Cameron, Ill. 
has only daughters, 

* * 

The following records are of Isaac T. 
youngest son of John 
Murphy ow 2nd wife Mrs. Rosanna 
(Shirley) ay 


lang Thomas Murphy Os. 16, 1844 in 
Berwick, Warren Coun’ 

Ellen J. Murphy Feb. 10, 1847, Jeffer- 
son City, Cole Co., Mo. 

Laura Dell Murphy Sept. 21, 1868, Mt. 


Vernon, Il. 

Florence or Oct. 3, 1870, Rose- 
ville, Warren Co., Ill 

Minnie May Murphy, April 2, 1872, 
Abingdon, Knox Co., Ill. 

Charles Butler ~— May 15, 1874, 
Abingdon, Knox Co., 

Martha Ellen Murphy, Jan. 25, 1877, 
Abingdon, Knox Co., Ill. 

Ida Alice Murphy, Aug. 16, 1878, Wades- 
burg, Mo. 

eer E. Murphy, Nov. 11, 1880, Urich, 

ee Jerome Tel Sept. 3, 1885, 
Berwick, Warren Co., Ill 

Charles Butler Murphy's children and 
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Bis youngest brother, Al 
Jerome Murphy, died before he did, 
so he came into possession of the family 


Bible. 
ae E. Murphy Nov. 21, 1898, Kew- 


ge twins, born Aug. 
T. Murphy 18 1901 Ca- 


Elmer Russell Murphy, Feb. 12, 1907, 
Warren Co., Ill. 

Leslie Duane Murphy Aug. 22, 1935 
(son of Herman T. Murphy). 


lages 
Murphy Nelson, March 5, 
urphy to C. E. Fair, Jan 24, 


1088, 
M. M x to E, M. Trout, Oct. 15, 


urphy to A. A. Brymer, Aug. 
17, 1895, Gales g, Ill. 


Deaths 
Florence Murphy Aug. 21, 1873 Cherry 
Grove, Knox Co., 
Martha E. Murphy, Sept. 27, 1877 Gregg 
Grove, Mo. 
my W. Murphy, April 11, 1899 Kew- 


anee, 
Pasted in front of this Bible: 

“This book was once the pro of 
John Murphy. He was born in tucky 
or Tennessee and was of the old family 
of Murphys that emigrated from Virginia 
to Tennessee, then to Kentucky. 

“He settled two miles west of Berwick 
in Warren Co., Ill, in the year 1832, when 
there were only three or four families 
near Pierce’s Grove, namely, Pierces, 
Smith, Lockwood, and perhaps Longs. 

“He was a well-to-do farmer and a 
Baptist ovengyed of the hard-shell Baptists 
in his ays but finally 
missionary ptists and was 
preacher employed by the Union lan 


_. Church of Pierce’s Grove above named. 


“His labors were known and appreci- 
ated by the Baptist people around him. 
He died at the above named place in the 
year 1848, in the sixty-seventh year of his 


age. 
Isaac T. Murphy 
My A.D. 1894.” 


After se death of myself and wife my 
wishes are that my youngest son that shall 
be living at the time shall possess this 
book as his own during life: and let it 
be handed down from generation to gen- 
eration as an heirloom or relic to be kept 
in possession of those of the Murphy 
name, so long as convenient to do so as 
I am the youngest of my father’s children 
and it came into my possession, so let 
the youngest son have the preference. 

Isaac T. Murphy 

Kewanee 

March 17, 1895 
Sheffield Family Record 

Copy of belonging to Mrs. 
Carlton T. Bishop, Aa of N of Mary Clap 
Wooster Chapter, 7) New Haven, 
Connecticut, January 12, 

William Sheffield was wey Feb. 1, 1757. 
Elizabeth Eells was born Feb. 1759, and 
were married March 25, 1783. 
we Sheffield was born July 6, 

Nathaniel Sheffield born Oct. 1, 1787, 
and was drowned August 8, 1791. 

Sylvester Sheffield born Jan. 1, 1790, 


Nathaniel P. Sheffield born Nov. 11, 


_ 1791 and was shipwrecked May 1810. 


Joshua Sheffield born Sept. 1, 1793 and 
died Oct. 16, 1794. 
Joseph Sheffield was born Dec. 6, 1794, 
July 4, 1798. 


Pas Ann Sheffield was born Apr. i, 
Joseph B. Sheffield was born Jan. 22, 


804. 

(Lucy Ann Sheffield’s Sampler wrought 
by various pupils in Stonington Female 
Seminary October 1.) 

These records are of the Sheffield fam- 
ily of Stonington, Connecticut. The wool 
threads are somewhat worn with age, as 
the sampler was unframed until about 
1927, so it is difficult to be absolutely cer- 
tain of a few es. However two peo- 
worked on the reading 

then compared rn and they agreed. 
Probably the ae 1 of Hg lat line 
is incomplete, the 1 being intended for 
the 1 in the year teen hundred and 
something. My step-father was William 
Sheffield who was grand. -nephew of Lucy 
Ann Sheffield, who ) kept “ a select seminary 
for young females. 

(Mrs. Carlton T.) Ruth Wilson Bishop 


*The William Sheffield born July 6, 1785 was the 
grandfather of Rear Admiral William Sheffield Cowles 
who married a sister of President Theodore Roose- 


velt. 
@ 


Queries 


Austin—Boyd—Pool—Want wives, ch. 
of Zachariah frog b. 1763, Rev. serv. 


Halifax militia "1779-80, the Geo Bord 
Sr., wf. Amey, who left ‘will 1803 Hali 
Co., Va.? Want proof Washington P’Pool, 
b. 1811, Ky., was son or gr-son of Robt. 
P’Pool and Nancy (Boyd) P’Pool (dau. 
of Geo. Sr.) who moved to Breckinridge 
Co., Ky., abt. 1807.—Miss Jewell Roberts, 
412 Southgate Dr., Belleville, Il. 
Bate-Case-Bra ‘lley—(a)” H Bate 
first ra in Lewis Co., Mo., where he 


parents, ts, brothers, sis., dates, and places. 
(b) Want ents, ances., dates, and 
places of inda or Malinda Case who 


appears in Lewis Co., Mo., where she 
mar. Henry Bate; aft. he d. in 1862 she 
mar. Lafayette Carlyle abt. 1863, d. 1898. 
(c) Want parents, bros. sis., dates, and 
of Bradley, appears in 
oward Co., Mo., 1820, appr. went there 
from Ky., moved to Livingston Co., Mo., 
abt. 1848, = he d. 1851.—W. N. Bate, 
Box 7314, ae “ae Christi, Tex. 
McGraw— inf, concerni 
Peter McGraw and Tai McGraw, bo! 
soldiers from S.C, during the Rev. War. 
er was given 200 acres of land in S.C. 
‘3 P. McGraw, Box 6275, North Augusta, 


Bolton — Campbell — (Cambell) 
Worthi n— (Weathington) —Brooks 
—(a) Want ances., parents, dates, and 
places of following persons: John M. Bol- 
ton, b. 1824 Va., or Carolina, d. 1876, 
Ga.; his mother mar. second time to Mr. 
Jeans (?). Who was John Fell Bolton, 
b. 1806, prob. Va.? (b) Susan Campbell 
(Cambell), b. 1802 S.C. d. Arkansas, 
mar. Mr. Youngblood, 2nd Samuel Dover 
abt. 1828 in Ga. (where?). (c) Parents 
and inf. of Joab Worthington (Weathing- 
ton), b. Nov. 15, 1779, Guilford Co., N. 
mar. 1802 Jane Matthews, mov. to Mo., 
where he d. 1851. Were his par. John 
(1735-1810) = Mary (Molly B Brooks) 
Worthington? Was John bro. of 1st Robt. 
of Shenandoah Valley, or Samuel of Md.? 
—Mrs. A. W. Siedelberg, 790 Sherwood 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 

Brown—Lee—Coville-Woodin — Want 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Flat Rock, N.C., Charleston of the Mountains 


T= name Flat Rock first saw 
print in 1791, after the site was 
visited by William Bartram. It was 
a brief mention, as his chief interest 
was in plants, but he did refer to it 
as a common rendezvous and camp- 
site for traders and Indians. He did 
not mention anyone actually living 
in Flat Rock, but in 1790 Col. John 
Earle had taken a land grant which 
included the “Rhett Mill” shoal, 
whereon he erected a mill. A mill 
was usually the first step in a pioneer 
settlement. 

The Barings owned the mill after 
Earle, and Mrs. Rhett bought it in 
1873. Her son, Aiken Rhett, oper- 
ated the grist mill and wool-carding 
business. Afterward, it was operated 
by Gustave (Tavy) Hart and later 
Dulus Stepp, who until his recent 
retirement operated a mill at Sacanon 
in Henderson County. In 1941-42 
the Flat Rock Playhouse used the 
building as a theatre. It was torn 
down in 1956 after 166 years, when 
the present owners, the North Caro- 
lina Diocese, Catholic Church, re- 
moved it to make way for a larger, 
modern dam for Highland Lake. 

According to Edward R. Mem- 
minger, Flat Rock historian and son 
of C. G. Memminger, the Saluda 
Path must have been somewhere 
north of Mud Creek Church, possibly 
near the present road. This path 
passed through the St. Johns in the 
Wilderness Church lot, by the post 
office, and through Argyle to the 
Mine Gap. 

In 1793 the Saluda Path was re- 
placed by the Old Buncombe Road. 

In 1801 the Asheville post office 
was established and in 1805 a post 
route was set up to run over the old 
Buncombe Road. 

Until late in the 1820's, Flat Rock 
was settled by Scotch-Irish from the 
North along the Appalachian system 
and from the South from Greenville 
County, S. C. 

Sometime, probably about 1826, 
a radical change was made in the 
community when the Charles Bar- 
ings, fleeing the heat of Charleston, 
established a summer home here. 
They were followed by Daniel Blake, 
Mitchell Campbell King, ax:d-soon by 
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the Rhetts, Heywards, Rutledges, 
Draytons, Memmingers, Middletons, 
Elliots, Trenholms, Porchers, and 
others. (Go to Flat Rock any sum- 
mer day and you can still meet peo- 
ple with nearly all these surnames.) 
Although most of the newcomers 
spent only the summer months in 
Flat Rock, they built large estates 
and had many families living there 
all year. 

All this new vigor caused Flat 
Rock to grow so rapidly that a post 
office was established in 1829, said 
to be the first in Henderson County, 
and Col. John Davis was the first 
postmaster, appointed June 29, 1829. 

Thus Flat Rock became the first 
summer resort town in western North 
Carolina. 

Col. Davis served 2 years, to be 
followed, by William Murray, ap- 
pointed March 2, 1831. Then in 
rapid succession came P. A. Summey, 
May 16, 1836; George Summey, 
March 12, 1838; John Mills, April 
22, 1840; and again George Sum- 
mey, December 30, 1842, and Peter 
Stradley, January 26, 1846. 

Peter Stradley served officially for 
20 years and was removed only be- 
cause of the “Iron Clad Oath” re- 
quired of all office holders after the 
Civil War. Ciphas Stradley was ap- 
pointed June 25, 1866, to replace 
him, but it is more than probable 
that Peter Stradley continued to oper- 
ate the office as long as his health 
permitted. He died in 1870, when 
almost 100 years old, highly re- 
spected and loved. John Preston Ar- 
thur, in A History of Western North 
Carolina, mentions him. 

After Ciphas came Salmome Strad- 
ley, appointed December 9, 1868 and 
then John P. Patton, August 1, 1877. 

On August 11, 1879, Mathew S. 
Farmer was appointed postmaster. 
But for the most part he permitted 
the office to be operated by James 
Ripley, his son-in-law, in conjuction 
with a mercantile business, a prac- 
tice that was not only permissible 
but was common procedure in the 
early days of the post office depart- 
ment. 

“Squire” Farmer was much too 
busy with the Farmer Hotel, known 
today as Woodfields Inn. 


By Lenoir Ray, Postmaster 


Flat Rock, being on the Buncombe 
Turnpike, was a natural location for 
a hotel. Traveling was so much 
slower and good accommodations 
hard to come by, so Woodfields pros- 
pered from the day its doors opened 
in 1834, 

Christopher G. Memminger, in a 
letter written in 1838, called it “* * * 
a good comfortable Tavern.” 

On October 24, 1959, a bronze 
plaque, at the entrance to Woodfields, 
was dedicated by the Western North 
Carolina Historical Association in 
cooperation with the Margaret Hayes 
Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, to commemorate the 
period when Co. E, 64th N. C. Regi- 
ment, C.S.A. (78 men commanded 
by Capt. B. T. Morris) was stationed 
there for six months during the Sum- 
mer of 1864 to protect the people 
against renegades, deserters, bush- 
whackers, and other criminals. 

Mrs. Sadie S. Patton writes that 
the company camped on the sloping 
green in front of the hotel, now oc- 
cupied as a golf course, where a 
stream and nearby spring served 
them well. Many stories have been 
told of “mine host, Squire Farmer,” 
whose spacious storehouses and pan- 
tries had for years provided delicious 
foods for his summer guests, now 
turning his time, energy, and all fa- 
cilities to gathering supplies to feed 
these men of the Confederate Army. 

After Postmaster Farmer, who 
served 18 years, followed in rapid 
succession Benjamin P. Stepp (No- 
vember 1, 1897); Phidility Evans 
(January 2, 1900); and J. L. Brook- 
shire (December 9, 1901). Postmas- 
ter Brookshire served 12 years, and 
during that time (1905) a rural 
route was established at Flat Rock. 

John S. Jones, former business as- 
sociate of James Ripley, became post- ~ 
master February 11, 1913 and served 
until March 8, 1922, when Walter F. 
Justus was appointed. 

Miss Lois Edney, only woman 
postmaster, took office June 1, 1934, 
and was followed by S. F. Thompson 
on March 28, 1935. John F. McCall 
took office January 7, 1937 and 
served until May 3, 1939, and still 
works in the office as postal clerk. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Daughters join with Mayor 


Massachusetts 
John B. Hynes of Boston in placing memorial 
wreaths at the equestrian statue of George 
Washington in the Public Gardens, Boston, 
Mass. Left to right, Col. Thomas Carty, of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston; Mrs. Willard F. Richards, State Vice 


Regent; Mrs. Ai:red N. Graham, State Regent; 
Mrs. Erskine D. Lord, State Historian; Mrs. 
Richard E. Jeffery, State Curator; Mayor Hynes; 
and William O'Donnell, City Messenger. 


Massachusetts Daughters Celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday 


M ASSACHUSETTS Daughters of the 
American Revolution joined 
with Children of the American Revo- 
lution in exercises commemorating 
Washington’s birthday at the State 
House, on February 22, 1959. Meet- 
ing in Doric Hall, Horace Houser, 
Chaplain of the C.A.R., conducted 
the program, assisted by Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Tracy, Senior President, and 
Mrs. George C. Houser, Senior Vice 
President. Mrs. Alfred N. Graham, 
gave the prayer and other state offi- 
cers represented the Massachusetts 
Daughters. Mrs. Kay Furcolo, wife 
of Governor Foster Furcolo, came to 
watch her daughter, Hope, and son 
Richard, together with Elizabeth 
Perry of Milton, place the green 
wreath tied with red, white and blue 
bows, at the foot of the Washington 
statue. Following these exercises she 


returned to the Governor’s reception, 
to greet the many thousands of peo- 
ple waiting to shake hands with the 
state officials. Representatives of the 
Massachusetts D.A.R. and C.A.R. had 
the opportunity of shaking hands 
with the Governor and the First Lady. 
Mrs. Graham, State Regent, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Willard F. Richards, 
State Vice Regent, Mrs. Erskine D. 
Lord, State Historian, and Mrs. Rich- 
ard E. Jeffery, State Curator, then 
went to the Boston Public Gardens, 
where they placed another wreath at 
the equestrian statue of George Wash- 
ington. Mayor John B. Hynes also 
placed a commemorative wreath at 
the statue and invited the delegation 
to have a group picture taken to- 
gether, which is reproduced at the 
left. 
Vivian S. Lord, State Historian 


Establishment of Minute Man National Historical Park Authorized 
to Preserve Area of First Battle in the War for Independence 


| of Minute Man Na- 
tional Historical Park, Massachu- 
setts, to preserve the area where the 
first shots of the Revolutionary War 
were fired, is now authorized since 
President: Eisenhower has signed Pub- 
lic Law 86-321. 

The President’s action paves the 
way for creation of the 183rd area ad- 
ministered by the National Park Serv- 
ice. 

The new law stipulates that Minute 
Man National Historical Park shall 
contain “not more than 750 acres as 
may be designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior.” The area from which 
the acreage is to be selected is de- 
scribed as “beginning at Fiske Hill 
and thence lying along Massachusetts 
Avenue, Marrett Road, and Marrett 
Street in the town of Lexington; along 
Nelson Road, Virginia Road, Old Bed- 
ford Road, and North Great Road or 
State Route 2-A in the town of Lin- 
coln, and along Lexington Road, Monu- 
ment Street, Liberty Street and Lowell 
Road in the town of Concord to and 
including historic North Bridge and 
properties on both sides of the Con- 
cord River in the vicinity of North 
Bridge.” 

Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. 
Seaton, said Minute Man National His- 
torical Park will preserve the locale 
relating to events connected with the 
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MINUTE MAN MONUMENT, LEXINGTON 

This striking statue at the head of Lexington 
Green represents Captain John Parker as he 
appeared on the morning of April 19, 1775. 
He commanded the minute Men who hastily 
gathered on the Common to oppose the 
British regulars sent from Boston. 


British military expedition from Bos- 
ton to Concord, April 18 and 19, 1775. 

The memorable events of the British 
expedition include the planned arrest 
of the patriots John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams; the capture of military 
stores at Concord; the midnight ride 
of Paul Revere; the stirring defense 
of colonial Minute Men, and other key 
happenings of the opening of hostilities 
of the Revolution. 

Minute Man National Historical 
Park will be made up of two units con- 
taining portions of the traditional set- 
ting. The larger unit, to contain more 
than 550 acres, will comprise a con- 
tinuous stretch of more than four miles 


along the Battle Road from State Route 
128 in Lexington to Merriam’s Corner 
in Concord. The smaller unit will com- 
prise over 150 acres to include historic 
North Bridge in Concord. Other his- 
toric properties at the North Bridge 
and at Lexington Green also will be 
recognized in connection with the de- 
velopment of the park through appro- 
priate cooperative arrangements with 
the towns of Concord and Lexington, 
and the owners of other properties in- 
volved. 

National Park Service Director Con- 
rad L. Wirth said that Department of 
the Interior, through the National Park 
Service, has accepted transfer of an 
8-acre tract of land along the Battle 
Road that played a significant part in 
the events of April 19, 1775. This tract 
which contains the original stone walls, 
boulders and other features of the na- 
tural setting from which colonial Min- 
ute Men fired on British troops retreat- 
ing along the Lexington-Concord Road, 
has been designated Minute Man Na- 
tional Historic Site. 

Wirth pointed out that the Federal 
Government, through the National Park 
Service, has preserved at Yorktown, 
Virginia, the site of the clusing battle 
of the Revolution, and at Saratoga, 
New York, the area where the battle 
which marked the turning point of the 
war was fought is preserved. 
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ast April Mr. Kenyon Cull, the 
Headmaster of St. Mary’s School 
for Indian Girls, and three of the 
students attended the Continental 
Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Washington, 
D. C. I was one of those selected to 
represent the school. Our purpose in 
being present was to express our 
gratitude, in a small way, for all that 
the members of this organization 
have done for our school. 

We arrived in Washington in the 
afternoon by airplane. When we 
were high above the clouds, it made 
one feel that she was in a load of 
cotton, for it was cloudy that day, 
and one did not see much of the 
land. As we flew over Washington, 
however, we saw the Capitol, which 
is particularly impressive, and the 
various monuments and memorials 
dedicated to great men for their serv- 
ices to the Nation. The sight of 
these inspires one with a new sense 
of patriotism. 

Washington is a magnificent city 
and a clean place. The streets are 
cleaned constantly by workers. The 
cherry blossoms, which had been 
very beautiful, were fading away by 
the time we arrived. 

It seemed to me that the farther 
east I went, the more formal the dress 
became. I noticed many women 
wearing huge, elaborately flowered 
hats and mink stoles. They were 
dressed, for the most part, in suits. 
The men of the East were well- 
dressed, too. I did not see a man 
or a woman in dungarees during my 
visit in Washington. 

One of the loveliest recollections of 
any trip is the memory of the won- 
derful people one has met. I should 
like to mention several whom I shall 
always remember. One is Mrs. Carl 
W. Forslund, State Regent of South 
Dakota, who took us to the Water 
Gate Inn. She was accompanied by 
Mrs. Herbert A. Brooking, State Vice 
Regent, also from South Dakota. 
Later we went to the Wax Museum, 
where we really enjoyed ourselves. 


1 Elaine was one of three honor students selected 
to represent St. Mary’s School for Indian Girls, 

ringfield, S. D., at Continental Congress in 1959. 

nce her graduation she has married and is living 
in Corpus Christi, Tex.; she plans to enter college 
and specialize in business. 
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Mrs. Forslund was fooled by a wax 
policeman standing behind a ticket 
box. The place was rather dim, and 
everything looked very real. For in- 
stance, when we came to the place 
where Pocahontas saved John Smith 
from being beheaded by Powhatan, 
we saw John Smith lying there, actu- 
ally breathing. 

A D.A.R. member from Ohio es- 
corted us to the White House. We 
were very much impressed by the 
beautiful rooms, the furniture, and 
the chandeliers. Mrs. Henry F. Bish- 
op, Adviser to St. Mary’s School, 
took us sightseeing. Mrs. Julian D. 
Pyatt, National Chairman of the 
American Indians Committee, invited 
us to breakfast at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Mrs. Bailey, a D.A.R. mem- 
ber from Washington, took us to 
dinner at All States cafeteria, where 
we had a delicious meal. A lady 
with whom I had corresponded, Mrs. 
Burrell from Lexington, Mass., in- 
vited me to lunch at Allies Inn, where 
we had a lovely time together. These 
kindnesses were all highlights of our 
trip. 

Another outstanding occasion was 
our appearance before the Children 
of the American Revolution. We 
demonstrated some of our Sioux 
Indian dances, in which each of us 
was attired in the traditional cere- 
monial costume of the tribe. I pre- 
sented the St. Mary’s year-book to 
the National President of C.A.R., 
David Kemker, and a bridge cloth, 
handmade by the girls of St. Mary’s, 
to the National Senior President of 
the C.A.R., Mrs. John W. Finger. 
Mrs. Bishop, who is also National 
President, Patriotic Women of Amer- 
ica, invited us to her banquet, held 
in the Chinese Room at the May- 
flower, where we had lobster avocado, 
which was a new dish to me. We 
appreciated the hospitality of this 
splendid group, which has also done 
much for our school. 

During working hours at our stand 
in Constitution Hall, people would 
come by to see our handwork. Some 
bought articles, while others just 
came to look at us and talk about the 
girls who were sponsored by their 
chapters. 

At our stand at the C.A.R. meeting 


By Elaine Red Shirt’ 
St. Mary’s °59 


a little boy came up, stood looking 
at our handwork with his arms 
folded, and said, “When I grow up, 
I want to be an Indian.” 

The answer was, “That is a hard 
thing to do because you have to be 
born with Indian blood.” 

Then he grinned and said, “No, 
it isn’t. All you have to do is to buy 
a headdress with feathers on it and a 
bow and arrow.” 

Someone asked, “What are you 
going to do with the bow and ar- 
row?” 

“Go out and kill a bear,” the little 
boy replied. 

How little the people in the eastern 
part of the United States know today 
about the Indian race—my people! 

We attended services at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral and were surprised 
to see how many people attend 
church there. The Cathedral is mag- 
nificent. I was amazed at the struc- 
ture and the carving. That day we 
were invited for lunch to St. Alban’s 
School for Boys. As we walked 
through the school, we felt a most 
cordial atmosphere. 

As we left Washington, the beauty 
of the place was evident again. As 
we rose higher and higher into the 
air, the grandeur of this great city 
appeared even more amazing than be- 
fore. Washington is our Nation’s 
Capital, and I love every bit of it, 
for it gives me inspiration and a 
pride in my country. 

Yet I was glad to leave too, as my 
home in Dakota seems a more per- 
fect fit for me. It is the peaceful side 
of the world where you may hear the 
haunting cry of a coyote and see the 
moon shining big and golden in the 
sky. This is my home and I love it. 

Some day, though, I would like to 
return to this great city and meet - 
and talk with those who were so hos- 
pitable to us during our visit. No 
city has ever impressed me so much 
as Washington, our Nation’s — 


The landscaping of the grounds at head- 
quarters is a special project of the Con- 
servation Committee. Please sent contribu- 
tions ear-marked for this eo to the 
Treasurer General, N.S.D.A.R. 

Mrs. John Franklin Baber, 
National Chairman, Conservation 
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The Doris Pike White 
Auditorium-Gymnasium 
Kate Duncan Smith School 


By Vera L. (Mrs. Paul R.) Greenlease 
National Chairman, Approved Schools Committee 


Architect's drawing for the Doris Pike White Auditorium-Gymnasium at 
; Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School. 


NX THE October meeting, of the 
National Board of Manage- 


ment, approval was given the Ap- 
proved Schools Committee project to 
raise funds, through voluntary con- 


tributions, for erecting a new Audi- 


torium-Gymnasium at Kate Duncan 
Smith School, Grant, Ala. As has 


been customary in the past, the 


building will be named for our 
President General, the Doris Pike 
White Auditorium-Gymnasium. The 
present structure, Becker Gymna- 
sium, a landmark on the Kate Dun- 
can Smith campus and scene of many 
famous D.A.R. gatherings, was one 
of the outstanding gymnasiums in 
Marshall County at the time of its 
completion as an All States Project 
in 1937. 

But time marches on, and Becker 
Gymnasium is outmoded in several 


respects. The shower and dressing 
room facilities are inadequate, and 
the play area is below standard for 
high school athletics, as regards size 
and safety. One boy from a visiting 
team was injured owing to the sub- 
standard size of the basketball court. 
Other schools will not compete with 
Kate Duncan Smith, which has made 


such outstanding records in basket- 


ball, because of these conditions. 
Maintenance costs for the present 
building are very high, and the place 
is a definite fire hazard, as the inner 
structure is built entirely of pine 
logs and rich lumber. The heat in 
this drafty structure must be supple- 
mented by red-hot stoves. There are 
three exits, but all lead to a common 
stairway. This building is used not 
only by the children in the school but 
by the adults in the Gunter Mountain 


area as a meeting place; it is, indeed, 
their community center. These fac- 
tors and many others prompt us to 
believe that we must do something at 
once to correct this situation. As far 
back as 1950, at the time of the com- 
pletion of the survey by Peabody 
College and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Society, this building was 
rated as “poor” and the D.A.R. was 
strongly urged to replace it with a 
modern, fireproof structure. 

The proposed structure would cost 
approximately $125,000.00 if built 
at present; it may cost as much as 
$150,000.00 2 years hence, when it 
is hoped enough funds will have been 
raised by the Daughters. The Audi- 
torium-Gymnasium will not only pro- 
vide ample space for separate physi- 
cal education classes, but will have 
a seating capacity of 1,500 to 2,000 
for general assemblies and 1,200 for 
basketball games. The new structure 
will be some 80 to 100 feet back of 
and slightly south of the present gym- 
nasium. 

The plan is not to tear down the 
present Becker Gymnasium but to 
utilize it to best advantage. The 
building, while totally inadequate as 
a gymnasium, can easily be remod- 


eled and put to use as a needed 


teacherage. 


Much enthusiasm has been shown 


thus far in this project. Many States 
are asking for a part in this very 
worthwhile project, and it is the hope 
that Daughters throughout the Na- 
tion will join to make what is now 
a dream, a reality. 

* * * 

W. Ned Cary, new Executive Secretary 
at Kate Duncan Smith School, is available 
for speaking engagements with D.A.R. 
Chapters. Please address all communica- 
tions of this nature to him at the D.A.R. 
Schaol, Grant, Ala. 


Largest Attendance 


Early attendance figures for Kate 
Duncan Smith D.A.R. School indicate 
that a record enrollment may have been 
set this school year. A total of 585 have 
enrolled to date and others will prob- 
ably follow. At this time last year 561 
students had enrolled and this was 
thought a record at the time with the 
exception of the war years. Last year’s 
enrollment climbed during the school 
year until at the end of the term it was 
623 and of these 325 were in the ele- 
mentary grades and 298 in the high 


school. Based on last year’s steady — 
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climb, total enrollment this year could 
conceivably reach 650 or better before 
the school term is over. Present en- 
rollment breakdown shows 303 students 


in the elementary grades (1-6) and 282 
in the high school (7-12) for a total of 
585 


When the D.A.R. school officially 
opened it was attended by less than 
100 students under the supervision of 
two teachers. The early years of the 
school were difficult ones but this edu- 
cational experiment caught the fancy 
of the National Society D.A.R. and help 
was forthcoming. Within ten years the 
small four-room building tripled in 
size and was still growing fast. 


The first graduates of the school re- 
ceived their diplomas in 1931 and were 
Miss Luverne Click and Miss Louise 
Kennamer. In 1932 there were two 
graduates, six for 1933, seven in 1934, 
nine in 1935, and twenty-four in 1936. 

Figures recently released by Mr. Be- 
mon Lyon, superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Marshall County, emphasized 
that K.D.S. is still growing. We had 
the third greatest enrollment gain in 
Marshall County for the present school 
year in grades 1-6. This represented a 
gain of 31 students in these grades as 
compared to last year’s heavy enroll- 
ment. 
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HONORING 


MRS. CHARLES MORRIS JOHNSON 


ILLINOIS STATE REGENT 


1959 - 1961 


In appreciation of her inspiring and outstanding leadership this page is affectionately presented by 
the fourteen chapters of Illinois Third Division 


MRS. CLARENCE W. STINE, Division Director 


Chapter Regent 
Barbara Standish .............0seeeeeeeaeeee Miss Ethel Perkins 
Governor Bradford ................0ee0e Mrs, Merle S. Randolph 
Governor Edward Coles ..............4 Mrs. Kelly P. Galbreath 
JANUARY 1960 


Chapter Regent 
Letitia Green Stevenson ...........sseceseseees Mrs. A. Lee Pray 
Madam Rachel Edgar ...........-..0008 Mrs. Harley Linebarger 
Princess Wach-e-kee ..............eeeeeees Mrs. R. M. Hampton 
Remember Allerton .............eeceeeeeeves Mrs. W. W. Welch 
Stephen: Detatar: in Mrs. P. G. Picknell 
Stephen A. Douglas ................06- Mrs. Harrison J. McCown 
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FIFTH DIVISION CHAPTERS 


Abraham Lincoln — Nancy Ross — Pierre Menard — Sgt. Caleb Hopkins 
Dorothy Quincy — Peter Meyer — Rev. James Caldwell — Springfield 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY, N.S.D.A.R. 


REV. JAMES CALDWELL CHAPTER HOUSE 


Erected 1834 
by 


Joseph Duncan—5Sth Governor of the State of Illinois 
1824—Introduced in State Senate bill for Establishing Common Schools in Illinois—which became Law 


Member of the 20th, 21st, and 22nd Congresses of the U.S. 


Old City Cemetery, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
(Continued from page 8) 


Court of Law and Equity for the 
territory south of the Ohio River and 
later for Tennessee. 

Over the grave of Duncan Robert- 
son, a great philanthropist, is a state- 
ly monument erected by the citizens 
of Nashville. He was born in Scot- 
land and originated the Caledonian 
Society for aiding suffering human- 
ity. 

It is not generally known that two 
of the monuments in the cemetery 
were designed by William Strickland, 
famed architect of the Tennessee 
State Capitol. 

In recognition of his effort and 
interest, a sun dial stands in memory 
of Charles A. Marlin. He was sexton 
of the cemetery for many years and 
compiled an invaluable list of the 
noted dead. 

There are always unusual stories 
about tombstones and persons buried 
in old cemeteries. This burial ground 
is no exception. Near the monument 
of Gov. William Carroll stands a 
large stone boulder topped by a 


graceful iron ornament holding an 
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oil lantern. No name or date can be 


_ found on either the stone or the iron. 


The legend is that a beautiful young 
girl and her devoted lover often met 
among the rocks on one of the high- 
est bluffs of the Cumberland River. 
It is said that a quarrel occurred, 
and the young lady leaped from the 
bluff into the river below. Her body 
was found and buried in the City 
Cemetery. The miserable young man 
had the boulder from which the 
girl had leaped removed from the 
bluff and placed over the grave of 
his sweetheart. For many years the 
sexton lighted the lamp over her 
grave each night and extinguished 
it the following morning. The be- 
reaved young man had done this 
because his sweetheart had always 
been afraid of the dark. 

Many are the tales and legends 
connected with the potter’s field. The 
Old Cemetery had such a section, 
but called it by a gentler name— 
Strangers’ Row. The life stories of 
persons buried here must have been 
interred with them, as no records of 
any kind have been found referring 
to this unfortunate and forgotten 
group. 

The inscription on the entrance 


DeWALT MECHLIN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Chicago, Illinois 


FLAGS and FLAGSETS of every kind . . . As 
AWARDS for SCHOOLS and CITIZENSHIP and own 
use . . . Nameplated or Plain . . . Fold & Carry 
Meeting Sets, 
Folder on request 
REPUBLIC COMPANY 


75 W. VanBuren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Compliments of 
JENSEN MOVERS 
11636 Halsted St., Chicago 28, Ill. 
To the 
EDWARDSVILLE D.A.R. CHAPTER 
Compliments of 
The BANK OF EDWARD<* VILLE 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Established 1868 


The Edwardsville Auto Dealers 
Association 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 

Bothman & Sons “Ford” 
Cassens & Sons “Dodge & Dart” 
Butler Chevrolet, Inc. “Chevrolet” 
Mindrup’s Automotive “DeSoto & Plymouth” 
Hurst Motors, Inc. “Pontiac, Oldsmobile 
Buick & Rambler” 


gate seems to be a fitting close for 
this story. 


“Here Sleep Heroes of Historic days 
Who lived and wrought the South’s fair 
fame 


Their faith and courage through untried 


ways 
Achieved the glory of a nation’s name.” 
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MRS. VAUGHN ARTHUR GILL 


ILLINOIS STATE VICE-REGENT 
1958 - 1960 


THE THIRTY-FOUR HUNDRED MEMBERS, COMPRISING THE THIRTY-THREE 
CHAPTERS OF FOURTH DIVISION, N. S. D. A. R. (Northern Illinois) 


HONOR 
KYLE RAWLINGS GILL 


In appreciation of her valuable leadership, especially as the FOURTH DIVISION 
DIRECTOR and the STATE CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN. Mrs. Gill’s unusual degree 
of energy, imagination and complete dedication to all the work of our society has been 
evidenced by thé many responsibilities she has faithfully fulfilled. 
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JANUARY 1960 
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THIS PAGE IS SPONSORED BY THE FOURTH DIVISION 
ILLINOIS, N.S.D.A.R. 


NORTH SHORE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Highland Park, Illinois 


Cam, 


Second Chapter in Illinois 
Organized April 20, 1893 


Con, 


BLACKHAWK SOCIETY, C.A.R. 


Sponsored by North Shore Chapter 
Organized April 4, 1931 


Cam, 


1 In affectionate appreciation of 
Mrs. George Murray Campbell 
Regent . her services to both Societies 


“WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE MOVES” 


Come leave the fields of childhood, 
Worn out by long employ, 

And travel west and settle 

In the state of Illinois 


Now—as in the year 1849 when this little poem advertisement 
appeared in the Boston Post, people everywhere are realizing the 
many outstanding advantages that make Chicago and Northern 
Illinois such a desirable place in which to work, to live, and to play. 


Eli Skinner Chapter, Arlington Heights Rebecca Wells Heald Chapter, Harvey 


Aurora Chapter, Aurora , North Shore Chapier, Highland Park 

High Prairie Trail Chapter, Berwyn Captain Hubbard Burrows Chapter, Hinsdale 
Chicago Chapter, Chicago DesPlaines Valley Chapter, Joliet 

Captain John Whistler Chapter, Chicago Louis Joliet Chapter, Joliet 

David Kennison Chapter, Chicago Kankakee Chapter, Kankakee 

DeWalt Mechlin Chapter, Chicago Skokie Valley Chapter, Kenilworth 


La Grange Chapter, La Grange 
Keskeskia Chapter, Chicago Alida C. Bliss Chapter, Morris 

Sauk Trail Chapter, Chicago Heights Fort Payne Chapter, Naperville 
Downers Grove Chapter, Downers Grove George Rogers Clark Chapter, Oak Park 
Elgin Chapter, Elgin Park Ridge Chapter, Park Ridge 


Martha Ibbetson Chapter, Elmhurst LePortage Chapter, Riverside 

Fort Dearborn Chapter, Evanston Waukegan Chapter, Waukegan 
Glencoe Chapter, Glencoe Hickory Grove Chapter, West Chicago 
Anan Harmon Chapter, Glen Ellyn ; Perrin-Wheaton Chapter, Wheaton 


MRS. EMERY ROBINSON, DIVISION DIRECTOR 
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ARSENAL ISLAND CLOCK TOWER BUILDING 


Arsenal Island, 946 acres, off shore from Rock Island, Illinois, became the property of the United States in November 1804, 
through a treaty with Sac and Fox Indians, made by William Henry Harrison, Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for the Indian Territory and later President of the United States. 

Fort Armstrong was erected on the western end of the Island in 1816 to enforce the treaty and protect white settlers in 
the area. Until 1836 the Fort was garrisoned by U.S. Infantry Companies. .In 1836, soon after the close of the Black Hawk 
Indian War, it was evacuated and the island was placed in charge of General Street, an Indian Agent. Col. George Davenport 
was appointed Indian Agent in 1838 and remained in charge until 1840. In 1840 some of the buildings of Ft. Armstrong were 
repaired and an Ordnance Depot was established there. The Depot was broken up in 1845 and moved to St. Louis. From 
1845 to 1862 the Island was in charge of a civil agent, employed by the War Department. 

The Arsenal was established by an act of Congress in July 1862. The Clock Tower Building was the first permanent build- 
ing erected. For many years after its completion in 1867 it was used as a storehouse for Ordnance supplies. Since 1934, 
however, it has been used by the District Engineers. 


SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING FIRST DIVISION CHAPTERS IN ILLINOIS 


COL. JONATHAN LATIMER Abingdon GENERAL MACOMB Macomb 

WALTERS Lewistown GEORGE SORNBERGER Victoria 


MRS. JOSEPH R. PEASLEY, DIVISION DIRECTOR 
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STATE BANK, Shawneetown, Illinois 


The is four stories 
room, ‘Kitchen, ‘and’ dining 


th 
the bank was by way of sandstone steps 
doors on the second floor. Be Bog 


at a cost of .00. 
finest example of Greek Revival Architecture in the State of iitinate 


high. The first story o1 ly contain 
room. The bank ed 


ms. The fourth floor attic was used for storage. 


were 
halls connected the fi stori building 
with a large fire place in each 


room. 


E 
a 


trengt 
and minutely restored to its 0! 1 state. Estimates fi complete 
restoration of the interior are between $150, $200, 


000. 
Louis Aaron 


Sponsored by the following chapters of the Seventh Division 
Egyptian Chapter Cairo 
Wabash Chapter 
John Rogers Chapter 
DuQuoin Chapter 
Samuel Elder Chapter 
Michael Hillegas Chapter 
Fort Massae Chapter 
Mt. Carmel Chapter 
Joel Pace Chapter 
Naney Hanks Chapter 
Daniel Chapman Chapter 


Greetings from 
MORRISON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Morrison, Illinois 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 25) 


the chapter with the plans for the 1960 
State Conference, which will be held 
in Jamestown on February 25-27. 

Fort Seward, one of the early-day 
forts of the Northwest Territory, was 
established on a hill overlooking the 
James River Valley, where later the 
| town of Jamestown was located—thus 
the origin of our chapter name. We 
have a marker placed near the old 
fort—Mrs. Ralph R. Meeker. 

Capt. Job Knapp (East Douglas, 
Mass.) celebrated its 55th anniversary 
in March 1959. It was organized 
‘ March 2, 1904. Two charter members 
ak were presented 50-year pins; they were 
Mrs. Florence Pine of East Douglas, 
and Mrs. Flora Chase of Providence, 
R. I. Miss Alberta Weeks, regent, made 
the presentations. 

Mrs. Louise Helgesen gave a brief 
history of tke chapter, listing some of 
its achievements. In 1922 a bronze 
tablet was placed at Douglas Center 
Cemetery in memory of 46 soldiers of 
the American Revolution who are 
buried there. In 1933 a bronze tablet 
was unveiled in the Town Hall to honor 
soldiers from Douglas who enlisted for 
service in the Revolution. Two years 
later the chapter honored the memory 
of Mrs. Sarah E. Brown, its organizing 
regent, by placing a bronze tablet on 
her grave. Another tablet was placed 
and dedicated on the grave of Capt. 
Job Knapp (1740-1785), in 1937. 

Miss Ellen Larsen of East Douglas 
was chosen as the first Good Citizens 
Pilgrim from Massachusetts in 1936. 


Rockford, Illinois 


Honoring Illinois State 
MRS CHARLES M. JOHNSON ATE TV WALONA MOTEL 
Streator Chapter, D.A.R. Blackstone, Illinois 
7 “<4 aes BURKE TV U.S. 30—6 miles east of Joliet, Ill. 
OF STEPH A. DOUGLAS CHAPTER accep Allo New Lenox, Illinois 
eeecas Gitte See Statue of Lincoln The Soldier 


Dixon, Illinois 


D. J. Stewart and Company 
A Rockford Shopping Center since 1866 


Now adding many new departments in our 
enlarging and remodeling program. 


In addition to contributions to D.A.R. 


~. Approved Schools, the chapter has 


given to the Whitinsville, Mass., Hos- 
pital and to the building fund for Na- 
tional Headquarters in Washington, as 
well as to the Servicemen’s Fund of 
East Douglas. 

Following the presentation of the 
chapter history, Mrs. Arthur Wilcox 
of Forestdale, R. I., and Mrs. Fred 
Rogers of Wrentham, Mass., spoke to 
the members on button collecting. The 
meeting was held at Mrs. Ruth Walk- 
er’s home on Main Street.—Daisy E. 
Sweet. 


Maj. Robert Lide (Hartsville, S. 
C.). The April luncheon meeting of 
our chapter was a memorable event 
with the celebration of its 50th anni- 
versary. The five living charter mem- 
bers and the State and National officers 
of South Carolina were honored guests. 
During the luncheon Mrs. R. E. Lips- 
comb, State Regent, recognized the 
charter members, praising them for 
their years of splendid service. She 
presented each with a gift. 

The luncheon speaker was Miss Jane 
Lide, a native of Florence, S. C., and 
a descendant of Maj. Robert Lide, for 


_ whom our chapter is named. Her most 


appropriate ‘subject was a genealogical 
sketch of the Lide family. She traced 
it from its early arrival in America 


to Maj. Robert Lide, who settled and 
lived his entire life in Darlington Coun- 
ty, S. C. His body is interred in the 
family cemetery on his plantation. 

At 4:00 p.m., a tea was given at the 
home of Mrs. A. L. M. Wiggins, daugh- 
ter of the late Mrs. J. J. Lawton, a 
charter member and the first chapter 
regent. It was here that the organiz- 
ing meeting was held, with 18 members 
attending. The receiving line was com- 
posed of Mrs. Ervin Cannon, Jr., chap- 
ter regent; Mrs. R. E. Lipscomb, State 
Regent; Mrs. Robert K. Wise, Na- 
tional Chairman of State D.A.R. Good 
Citizens; and Mrs. M. L. Reynolds, a 
charter member and National Chair- 
man of American Music. 

Refreshments were served by our 
two pages to the State Conference and 
the winners of the Good Citizens 
Awards. These young ladies were ap- 
pyopriately dressed in colonial cos- 
tumes. 

This concluded the day’s festivities 
for the 50th Anniversary Celebration. 
It was indeed a rare privilege and each 
member was inspired to maintain the 
goals set by the organizing members 
April 15, 1909.—Helen C. Richardson. 


White Sands (Alamogordo, N. 
Mex.). On April 18, 1959, a new chap- 
ter was organized in New Mexico. The 
name “White Sands” was chosen as the 
beautiful White Sands National Monu- 
ment is only a few miles from Alamo- 
gordo. 

Following a breakfast at the Desert 
Aire Motel, Mrs. Floren Thompson, 
Jr., State Historian and regent of the 
El Portal chapter of Portales, spoke 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The State Bank 
: It is probably the 
Sandstone for the Was Droug D lal DOBL Lhe Unio Kiver and stone 
masons carved the stone, in the street, before it was placed in the building. It was one 
: : of the first of the State Banks to begin operation and one of the last to cease operation. 
a living room, 
the second floor 
an ack of this we win parlors. The third floor contained the Director’s rooms and 
4 a which led to double 
’ ot te 7 _ The Bank is now owned by the State of Illinois. Recently, restoration work has be- 
- on the building under the joint sponsorship of the Saline County Historical Soci 
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Shadrach Bond Edward Coles Ninian Edwards John D. Reynolds 
1818-1822 1822-1826 1826-1830 1830-1834 


SHADRACH BOND, our first governor, came to Illinois in 1794 and resided in what is now Monroe County. He 
was a veteran of the War of 1812. He was inaugurated at Kaskaskia October 6, 1818. He is buried at Chester, 
Illinois, where the state has erected a modest monument. 


EDWARD COLES, our second governor, who served from 1822-1826 was dedicated to the cause of anti-slavery 
and is given credit for keeping Illinois a free state. He was a resident of Edwardsville for some years. The state 
house at Vandalia was built during his tenure. 


NINIAN EDWARDS, the third governor, was appointed territorial governor of Illinois from 1809-1818, serving 
at Old Kaskaskia. He was later elected governor and served from 1826-1830, the capital then being Vandalia. He 
died in Belleville in 1833. Edwardsville is named in his honor. 


JOHN D. REYNOLDS, our fourth governor, served from 1830-1834. He was a veteran of the War of 1812, 
taking part in many campaigns against the Indians, and was known as “The Old Ranger.” He held many offices in 
the state, but will be remembered best for his book “My Own Times,” published in 1855, which is an authority on 
early Illinois history. He lived for some time in Kaskaskia, but later moved to Belleville where he is buried. 


To these men who served our state so heroically, the following chapters dedicate this page: 


Ann Crooker St. Clair Drusilla Andrews Marissa 
Belleville Edwardsville Ninian Edwards 
Benjamin Mills Fort Chartres Prairie State 
Cahokia Mounds Isaac Hull Toussaint Du Bois 
Collinsville James Halstead Sr. Walter Burdick 


Miss Helen McMackin, Past Librarian-General 
Mrs. Frank V. Davis, State Chairman, Honor Roll 
Mrs. Betty P. Dodson, Sixth Division Director 
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The Vice President General of Colo- 
rado, Mrs. Arthur Leslie Allen, repre- 
sented the National Society, D.A.R. at 
the United States Air Force Academy, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, on June 
1, 1959 to give an award for the 
highest rating in Aerodynamics te 
Cadet Hansford J. Johnson of Aiken. 
South Carolina. The prize was a 
check for $99 known by the Academy 
as the Langley Award. 


JOHN PARKE CUSTIS CHAPTER 


ALL WEATHER WROUGHT IRON FURNITURE 
UNCONDITIONAL 
10 YEAR GUARANTEE against rust & corrosion 
AT THE FINER STORES—EVERY WHERE 


IRON COMPANY, INC. 
4363 First Avenue, North Birmingham, Alabama 


Among Our Contributors 


Gertrupe S. Carraway, Honorary President General, who prepared 
the article on the Tryon Palace Restoration at New Bern, N. C., is well 
known to every member of the National Society. After filling many chapter 
and State offices with distinction, she was elected Vice President General, 
serving from 1950 to 1953. She was elected President General, without 
opposition, and served from 1953 to 1956. Her feature story relates her 
work with Tryon Palace. 

Vircinta Hatey Denis was born in Nashville, Tenn. She was edu- 
cated at Old Buford College, Ward Belmont College, and Camerata College 
of Music. She is an Episcopalian; her interest in music is reflected in the 
offices held in state and national musical organizations. She is an officer 
of the Tennessee Society, Colonial Dgmes, and a m nber of Kate Litton 
Hickman Chapter, U.D.C., as well as many other societies and clubs. At 
present, Mrs. Denis is regent of Gen. James Robertson Chapter, D.A.R. 

EuizapetH K. (Mrs. J. M.) JoHnston, who prepared the article on 
Virginia’s State Historical Markers, is regent of Col. William Preston 
Chapter of Roanoke, Va., which now has a membership of 75. Among the 
chapter’s many activities should be included presentation of handsome 
Bibles to various schools. Mrs. Johnston is a member of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, and the Colonial Dames of the 17th Century. She 
is a direct descendant of Richard Crosby, who came to America from 
Cheshire, England, in 1681 and purchased a 1,000-acre tract of land in 
Pennsylvania from William Penn. 

Raymonp B. Ciark, Jr., a native of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
has graduate degrees in history and early American culture, was a 
Winterthur Museum Fellow, and has worked on the staffs of Yale Library, 
the University of Virginia Library, and the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was Supervisor of the Local History and Genealogy room at the 
Library of- Congress. He is currently on the Council of the National 
Genealogical Society and is editor of a new genealogical magazine, The 
Maryland and Delaware Genealogist. 
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An Answer to 


Brooklyn, N. Y., June 15, 1862 
My dear son: 

It has long been on my mind to 
transmit to you by letter the wonder- 
ful incident connected with my vener- 
able grandfather’s life, which you 
have often heard me describe; but 
for fear it should be lost to his pos- 
terity who are ignorant of the facts, 
I shall put them down as I have 
heard my dear mother relate them. 
They occurred in the summer previ- 
ous to her marriage in 1762. 

In the early part of the season 
there fell on all that section of the 
country the most severe drought ever 
experienced by its oldest inhabitants. 
From June till the following October 
not a drop of rain fell upon the 
parched earth, and its surface was 
like a bed of ashes, totally devoid 
of all moisture, and the firmament 
like a canopy of burnished brass ter- 
rible to behold. 

My grandfather’s farm was situated 
on very high ground in the beautiful 
valley of Oronoque overlooking all 
that part of the country with the full 
view of the fine farms in the valley, 
and the Housatonic River winding 
through the trees, with its small 
dotted islands in the distance, rend- 
ered it a most charming and romantic 
spot. 

Always in dry weather the springs 
on the old farm became very low, 
so that the family were obliged to get 
their necessary supply of water from 
the valley below. At this particular 
season, they had for a long time 
drawn from their neighbors’ wells, 
which for the wants of a large family, 
and many herds of cattle, was no 
small quantity. The time had now 
come when that resource must like- 
wise fail them; the springs in the 
valley became so low, that the neigh- 
bors were obliged to tell grandfather 
that they could no longer supply him 
with water. 

The next morning the whole 
family, including the domestic, were 
called together and the terrible truth 
told them; their appalling circum- 
stances. were laid before the Lord, 
and his faithful servant prayed as he 
had never prayed before—that his 
Heavenly Father would not forsake 
him in this dark hour of peril—but 
would provide some way that- they 
might be sustained. The distress and 
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Prayer 


lamentations, the tears and prayers 
of all present who saw death staring 
them in the face were most over- 
whelming and indescribable. 

After the morning meal was over, 
he took his staff and walked out, as 
was his custom, to ponder and pray 
over the desolation around him. On 
slowly walking over his once fertile 
fields, his attention was attracted to 
a small dark spot on the earth. He 
immediately prostrated himself and 
began scratching up the ground and 
was soon satisfied that it was moist. 
He then called to some of his men 
who were employed about the place 
to bring their shovels and dig up the 
spot he had discovered. They did so, 
and at the depth of 3 feet the pent-up 
spring burst forth and overflowed 
the ground on which they were stand- 
ing. He lost no time in hastening to 
his family to communicate the 
blessed news that the Lord had heard 
their prayers and sent them water. 
Leaders were hastily constructed, and 
the precious fluid soon conducted to 
within a few rods of his house. 

Oh, who could describe the happy 
household as they gathered in the 
evening of that day to offer their 
grateful thanksgivings for His care 
for them in their hour of danger. 

Here, my son, we see a direct 
answer to prayer. I suppose my 
grandfather had walked over this 
spot hundreds of times without 
dreaming of the precious reservoir 
beneath his feet, and it was truly 
wonderful that his attention at this 
particular time, when his mind was 
so abstracted, should have been 
drawn to the singular appearance of 
the earth. 

It is now nearly a century since 
this event occurred, and from this 
same source water has been led 
through the village (in former years 
by logs or aqueducts; now in this 
age of improvements, by pipes, like 
the Croton of New York) and every 
man has it if he chooses, in his own 
domicile. 

Our ancestor was then in the 
meridian of life; father of a large 
family, five sons and six daughters, 
of whom my mother was the oldest; 
and he lived to see them all settled in 
life but three, a son and two daugh- 
ters, who never married and who 


seemed left to their parents as their 
prop and stay. 

I shall add a few details of his 
life and death. He was born August 
19, 1714, was educated at Yale Col- 
lege and studied for the ministry with 
the Reverend Mr. Hawley of Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, whose youngest 
daughter he afterwards married. She 
was a woman possessing great intelli- 
gence of mind with perfect suavity of 
manners and dignity of character (a 
pupil of the old school), and was well 
fitted to be the companion of such a 
man. 

He was settled over a church in 
West Haven, Conn., many years. At 
the death of his father, being an only 
son, he resumed the paternal estate 
in Oronoque, and preached occasion- 
ally in the neighborhood, as there 
was no church within 5 miles of 
them. He was married in 1738 and 
lived with our excellent grandmother 
in a state of conjugal felicity and 
prosperity nearly 70 years, she being 
88 when she died, and he survived 
her nearly 13 years. 

When he was 100 years old, he 
was asked to preach a century sermon 
in the Presbyterian Church in Strat- 
ford (where he always attended when 
able to ride so far), which he did 
to the great satisfaction of the large 
audience present. In my mind’s eye, 
I can see the old patriarch as he 
rose to address them, bent with age 
and totally blind, raise his hand and 
pour forth his soul in prayer (in 
which he was wonderfully gifted) in 
that low, clear voice that filled the 
house, and then read from memory 
the hymn, and chapter from the 
Scriptures, and preach to a large 
audience. When one considers his 
great age, and his infirmities, this 
must indeed have been a most im- 
pressive scene. 

One morning January 28, 1818, 
he rose as usual, and seating himself 
by the fire, complained of feeling 
unusually cold. His daughters has- 
tened to prepare him some warm 
drink, but on presenting it, they 
found the spirit had passed away 
without a sigh or groan. He had 
then living 206 descendarts, many of 
whom have filled high positions in 
the world of politics and of letters. 

I have lately heard that the pres- 
ent possessor of Birdseye Place has 
buried all his family and is himself 
in feeble health. He is of the fourth 
generation, was called Nathan Birds- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Junior American Citizens 


uR President General honored 

the Vice Chairman in Charge 
of Contests (Mrs. Charles L. Bow- 
man) and me with an invitation to 
participate in the National Chair- 
men’s Forum on October 18, 1959. 
I was especially interested in the 
Committee reports of activities in 
the field of J.A.C. Clubs—Ameri- 
canism, American Indians, Conserv- 
ation, National Defense, Motion Pic- 
tures, The Flag of the United States 
of America, and the special commit- 
tees—American History Month and 
Constitution Week. To all chapter 
chairmen of these committees, may 
I suggest that, where there are J.A.C. 
Clubs in your community, you con- 
tact your chapter J.A.C. chairman 
and Club directors and arrange pro- 


By Mary Glenn Newell 
Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


grams or projects for such Clubs? 

Mrs. Ronald B. Mackenzie, Na- 
tional Chairman, referred to the di- 
versified activities of J.A.C. Clubs, 
as shown by 1959 reports of State 
Chairmen. Some are rather general 
in clubs throughout the country, such 
as planning programs for patriotic 
days; studying the lives of outstand- 
ing patriots; observing Constitution 
Week, with the constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights 
prominently displayed: emphasizing 
respect to the Flag; and stressing the 
importance of obedience to National 
and local laws. Because time is grow- 
ing short, we will devote the rest of 
our space to a letter recently received 
from Mrs. Bowman: 

Prizes make happy J.A.C. members. 


* * * We urgently need donations for 
the National J.A.C. Contest Prize Fund! 
Contributions, whether from State Chair- 
men, chapters, or individuals, should be 
sent through the State Treasurer to the 
Treasurer General, so that chapters will 
receive credit. All contributions should 
be plainly marked “For the National 
J.A.C. Prize Fund.” 

National Contest entries will be judged 
by an impartial panel, and prizes will be 
awarded at the J.A.C. Round Table on 
Monday morning, April 18, 1960, at 10:30 
in the Assembly Room of the Administra- 
tion Building. 

If Contest activity is not already under 
way in your State, lose no time in getting 
started. Copies of Contest instructions in 
quantity, also Contest Recognition Cards 
(which should be given to every member 
who participates), may be obtained by 
writing to the Business Office, N.S.D.A.R., 
1776 D Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Very important. All instructions in the 
Vice Chairman’s letter of July 1959 must 
be strictly followed, or entries may be 
disqualified. Packages should be securely 
wrapped and mailed only to Mrs. Charles 
L. Bowman, Vice Chairman in Charge of 
Contests, 4 Sacket Circle, Larchmont, N. Y., 
in time to reach her by March 10, 1960. 


John P. 


T= following tribute to John P. 
Tyson, who resigned last spring 
as Executive Secretary of Kate Dun- 
can Smith D.A.R. School, Grant, 
Ala., was given by Mrs. H. Grady 
Jacobs, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. The occasion was a supper 
in the First Methodist Church, Gun- 
tersville, Ala., honoring Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyson. Mr. Tyson left the 
school he served so long to assume 
the presidency of Snead Junior Col- 
lege, Boaz, Ala. Mrs. Jacobs said: 

“It is a rare privilege and pleasure 
to pay tribute in a small way tonight 
to one who has worked so faithfully 
and pleasantly with the Kate Duncan 
Smith D.A.R. School these past 14 
years. In his constant touch with 
members of the school board he has 
always been most helpful. We will 
miss him more than he will ever 
know, for we've relied on his wis- 
dom, judgment, and fairness in al- 
ways keeping before us the school’s 
most vital needs. 

“To the more than 180,000 mem- 
bers of the D.A.R., most of whom 
have met him or heard him speak 
over the air as he has visited the 
different State Conferences, Mr. Ty- 
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Tyson 


son is the symbol of the school they 
want on Gunter Mountain. His cour- 
tesy, his honest, direct dealings with 
them, his almost divine patience, and 
his quiet dignity have made him 
loved and respected all over our Na- 
tion, 

“Mr. and Mrs. Tyson and their 
mothers have so completely lived the 
‘Teachers Creed’ that it is no longer 
a Creed but a part of their lives: 
Their belief in the boys and girls 
and confidence in their being men 
and women tomorrow of whom not 
only Marshall County, but the world 
would be proud has been a challenge 
to the children, and most of them 
have tried to live up to their respon- 
sibility. 

“They have believed in the curse 
of ignorance; in the efficacy of 
schools; in the dignity of teaching; 
and in the joy of serving others.” 
Mr. Tyson has been tireless in his 
planning to make the school ‘better 
than the best. This belief is evi- 
denced in the growth of the school, 


_ its physical plant, student body, and 


its influence. 
“Because he believes in wisdom 
as realized in human lives as well 


as in the printed pages; in lessons 
taught, not so much by precept, as 
example; in ability to work with the 
hands as well as to think with the 
head; because he believed so strongly 
in everything that makes life large 
and lovely, he convinced the mem- 
bers of the D.A.R. in Michigan of 
the need for an Arts and Crafts de- 
partment, and other States of the 
need for Mechanical Arts training to 
the point where they gave their 
money for him to erect the needed 
buildings and secure the needed 
teachers. 

“His belief in’ the beauty of the 
classrooms is reflected in the erec- 
tion of the Alabama Primary Unit 
and the redecorated Library. 

“By securing the best Vocational 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
teachers he has made the homes on 
the mountain more beautiful and 
efficient and the farms more produc- 
tive. 

“His belief in the present and its 
opportunities; in the future and its 
promises; and in the divine joy of 
living; in Christian faith in daily life 
is reflected in the beautiful Chapel 
he built on the campus. He carried 
to completion the dream of the Ala- 
bama State Officers’ Club. 

“If Bessie A. Stanley had been de- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HONORING 


MRS. WILLIAM D. HOLMES, JR. 
oF EDENTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent of North Carolina 


This page is presented with pride and affection 
by the chapters of the Seventh District of North Carolina 


BATTLE OF MOORE’S CREEK CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Burgaw, North Carolina 


RICHARD CLINTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Clinton, North Carolina 


CORNELIUS HARNETT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Dunn, North Carolina 


BATTLE OF ELIZABETHTOWN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
; Elizabethtown, North Carolina 


COLONEL ROBERT ROWAN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


JOSEPH MONTFORT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 


MOSELEY-BRIGHT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Kinston, North Carolina 
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COLONEL THOMAS ROBERSON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lumberton, North Carolina 


RICHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
New Bern, North Carolina 


UPPER CAPE FEAR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Red Springs, North Carolina 


COLONEL THOMAS JOHNSON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Richlands, North Carolina 


BATTLE OF ROCKFISH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wallace, North Carolina 


MAJ. GEN. ROBERT HOWE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Whiteville, North Carolina 


STAMP DEFIANCE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
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“Convention city of the Carolinas” 


Convention Bureau 
Asheville Chamber of Commerce 


BEST WISHES FROM 


ASHEVILLE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


CALDWELL 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro North Carolina’s 
most complete commercial 


_ DEAL PRINTING COMPANY INC. 
618 S. ELM ST. 


PHONE BR 33152 


Burlington 


Burlington 


Executive Offices: Greensboro, N. C. 


A Promise 


Of Quality 


The Burlington triangle is 
your warranty of the best in 
textile products. 


American Needlecraft 
(Continued from page 9) 


achieved, as well as common and 
fancy thimbles, constitute a portion 
of the showing in the Stone Hall. 

On the second floor 18 cases were 
newly arranged before the show. 
Here the subjects of flax and wool, 
silk and cotton are shown with imple- 
ments and materials that are part 
of the finished products. Bedspreads, 
coverlets, embroideries, and quilted 
petticoats are among these items; 
each case has labels and photographs 
describing the contents. 


Mrs. O. George Cook and little girli—Museum 
“An 18th century pocket for a 20th century 
Miss.” 


These cases are a more permanent 
display, and we hope that many of 
you will have the time in the near 
future to visit this area, as the por- 
tion displayed in the Museum proper 
will not be shown in its entirety 
after November 13. 

Every item shown in this needle- 
work exhibition had a card giving 
the name of the person in whose 
honor it was presented, the name of 
the chapter, and the name of the in- 
dividual donor. 


Always use your Zone Number -for 
prompt postal service. 
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Planters - Prewitts Warehouses 
FARMVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


ROBERT E. LEE 


WINSTON-SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


GORE’S GIFTS & JEWELER 
Hanover Center 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Ideal Laundry & Dry Cleaners, Inc. 
Rug Cleaning 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROTHERS, INC. 


Cotton 
LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE SHOPPING CENTER 
Fancy Groceries - Meats - Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables 
Corner John and Holly Streets 
“Quality Spells What We Serve” 
GOLDSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Phones RE 5-1433 and RE 4-1971 
JEFFREY & SONS FEED STORE 
Wholesale and Retail, Garden Seed 
Seeds for the Farm and Lawn 
117 West Chestnut St. Goldsboro, N. C. 
Phone RE 4-2985 


Book Request 


From time to time requests come 
to us for copies of the out-of-print 
book by Lewis Barrington, “Historic 
Restorations of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution,” published in 
1941. 

Copies will be welcomed in the 
Office of the Historian General for 
use at the discretion of the Historian 
General. 
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Congratulations to the 


Griffith Rutherford Chapter 
A 
for their splendid work in the County. 
RUTHERFORDTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Spindale Mills Inc., Spindale, N. C. 


Greetings to the 


Griffith Rutherford Chapter, D.A.R. 


RUTHERFORDTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Union Trust Co., Rutherfordton, Spindale, 
and Forest City, N. C. 

Member of the FDIC 


Greetings to the 


Griffith Rutherford Chapter, D.A.R. 


RUTHERFORDTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
SECURITY BANK & TRUST CO. 
Rutherfordton, Forest City, Bostic 
and Caroleen, North Carolina 


THE CEDARS 


Hotel of Distinction 


in 
Beautiful Vacation Land 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Home Building 
and Loan Association 


‘THOMASVILLE, N. C. 


Cuartes F, Manager 
4% Insured Savings 


For Beautiful Apparel Fabrics, 
Blankets and Upholstery, Contact: 


The Chatham Country Store 
{ ELKIN, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fine Furniture 
Since 1911 


HICKORY 
CHAIR 
co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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Major William Chronicle Chapter, D.A.R. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Picture of grave of Major William Chronicle, hero at vie Battle of Kings Mountain, 1780. The first marker to left, erected in 1814, » 


reputed to be the second oldest battleground marker in the U. S. The marker to the ri 


t was erected in 1930. This stone came from 


Spring at Chronicle’s home in Belmont, N. C. The Battle of Kings Mountain is one of the few battles in which every one of the pone 


was either killed or captured. 


The following friends have given this space with their Compliments to 
MAJOR WILLIAM CHRONICLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Henry A. Lineberger 
J. Harold Lineberger 


Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C. 


J. W. Atkins, Editor and Owner of Gastonia Daily Gazette 


B. F. Nous Norris Supply & Machine Company 


Congratulations Hickory Tavern Chapter 


HICKORY DRIVE IN GRILL 
Stop For a Delicious 
Meal or Lunch 


AND MULL’S MOTEL 
Modern, Clean, Comfortable, 
Electric Heat, Private Baths, 
New Court, All Conveniences 


EXCELLENT FOOD, COURTEOUS SERVICE, SAME OWNERSHIP 
Route 70 and 64-321—2% miles from Hickory, N.C.—Office Phone: DI 5-2343 


Hickory Tavern Chapter 
SHELL’S MOTOR COURT 
Highway 70-64-321 
On the Hill 
Comfortable Electric-Radiant Heated 
Tiled Baths — All Modern Conveniences 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Shell, Owners-Mgrs. 
Television and Air-Conditioned 


P.O. Box 585 Phone DI 5-3183 
HICKORY, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEW 


COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 
HISTORY OF ays SOUTH CARO- 
Dr. J. B. O. Landrum, originally 

8 1897; reprints now available 
the Company, 154 West 
Cleveland Park Drive, Station B, Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 364 pp., $5.50 ($5 for ‘book plus 
50 cents for walle and handling). 


South Carolinians who risked 
their lives and fortunes in the 
battle for freedom in the Revolutionary 
War faced neighbors who had remained 
loyal to the British Crown and also 
hostile Cherokee Indians who were at 
their backs. 

The British were instrumental in 
stirring up the Cherokees, and a major 
campaign against the the Indians was 
fought by Upper South Carolinians, 
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Georgians, and Western North Caro- 
linians within the framework of the 
Revolution. 

These and many other facts of the 
early history of Upper Carolina are 
detailed in Landrum’s Colonial and 
Revolutionary History of Upper South 
Carolina. The author, a native of 
Spartanburg County, wrote and pub- 
lished his history in 1897. Only a 
limited number of copies exist and 
these are highly prized by the owners. 

The Reprint Company of Spartan- 
burg is undertaking the republishing of 
a number of old histories, particularly 
those dealing with the Revolutionary 
era. The Upper South Carolina volume 
is its first venture. 

Members of the Daughters of the 


American Revolution, and particularly 
those of Carolina ancestry, should find 
this book interesting. The volume 
covers both in text and in maps the 
Upper State government organization 
at the beginning of the Revolution and 
pinpoints all battles and engagements 
in the region. 

Special chapters are devoted to de- 
tailed treatment of Kings Mountain, 
Cowpens, the Star Fort at Ninety Six, 
Musgrove Mill, Cedar Springs, etc. 
Kings Mountain and Ninety Six are 
supported by maps of troop locations 
and fortifications. 

Considerable genealogy is to be 
found in the volume, particularly of 
the leaders in these battles, as weil as 
of the early settlers of the region. 
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Hopewell Presbyterian Church 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Organized 1765 
Present Minister: 


Rev. Hoyt Evans 


This tribute from the following 
Charlotte Chapters, D.A.R.: 


Battle of Charlotte 
Col. Adam Alexander 
Halifax Convention 
Liberty Hall 
Mecklenburg 


Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 


Piedmont Patriots 


Salute Dr. Mary Martin and 
re (N. C.) School 


(a D.ALR. School) from 
The Seven Charlotte, N. C. Chapters 


In of 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMSON DIXON (MRS. KAY) 
William Gaston Chapter, D.A.R., Gastonia, N. C. 


Honoring 


MRS. MARY M. SLOOP 
Founder, CROSSNORE SCHOOL 
Organizing Regent, CrossnorE CHAPTER 


bows CHAPTER, SA. 
City, North Ca 


COLONEL POL CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


D.A.R. 


= 
DAVIE R CHAPTER 
Chapel Hill, on Carolina 


Honoring 
Mrs. William D. Holmes, Jr. 
Member of Edenton Tea Party Chapter 
Edenton, North Carolina 
Present State Regent of North Carolina 


FORT poses Cc APTER, D.A.R. 
Statesville, North Carolina 


Compliments of 
GENERAL JAMES MOORE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


Greetings from 


Mayodan-Stonevill 


HISTORY of the 
COUNTY OF WARREN, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1586 - 1917 
Price $5.00. Send check to Mrs. W. A. Graham, 
Regent, Warren Chapter, D.A.R., Warrenton, 
North Carolina. 


PETTIGREW 


THOMAS D.A.R. 
Home of Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, North Carolina 


G from 
THOMAS WADE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Wadesboro, North Carolina 


of 


WILLIAM CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Reidsvil! Caro! 


BATTLE or ALA ANCE CHAPTER 
Burlington, North Carolina 


from 
COLONEL JOHN ALSTON CHAPTER 
Valdese, North Carolina 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 38) 


on the purpose of D.A.R. and installed 
the following officers: Mrs. Fred R. 
Sloan, Jr., regent; Mrs, Charles Willis, 
vice regent; Miss Virginia Rich, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Harold W. Zeisler, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. John D. 
McNeill, treasurer; Mrs. Cecil Terry, 
registrar; Mrs. John C. Rolland, kisto- 
rian; Mrs. Jack Carlisle, librarian, and 
Mrs. Cecil A. Glover, chaplain. 

Mrs. Harold Elmendorf, regent of 
Dona Ana Chapter and State Treas- 
urer, gave an informal talk to the 18 
new Daughters on the duties of chap- 
ter chairmen and their importance to 
the chapter. The other guest attending 
this memorable occasion was Mrs. Sam 
H. Reed, vice regent of the Dona Ana 
chapter. 

At the close of the meeting, pictures 
were taken for the Alamogordo Daily 
News. The chapter was confirmed in 
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the afternoon, during the closing session 
of the 68th Continental Congress.— 
Mrs. Kent S. Anders. 


Julia Watkins Brass (Crown 
Point, Ind.) had a very busy summer 
and fall, helping in and participating 
in the 125th celebration of the com- 
munity, held September 25-October 3. 

Under the general supervision of 
Mrs. Kenneth Knight, chapter regent, 
representatives of the group attended 
the original planning session. Mrs. 
Waldon McBride served as general 
chairman of the pageant. Several fam- 
ily groups were in the pioneer scene of 
this, and children of members were in 
other scenes. Chapter members col- 
lected all manner of mementos and ar- 
ranged them in windows around the 
town’s business square. Mrs. Marion 


. Birtwhistle, Mrs, Lesile Conquest, Mrs. 


Gail Lamson, and Mrs. E. R. Tullis 
served as chairmen in this phase of 
the celebration. 


Mrs. James Bevan, an associate mem- 
ber of the chapter, opened her home to 
the public for two days. Her home, 
The Old Homestead, built in 1847, is 
believed to be the oldest unaltered 
house in Lake County. Members 
gowned in period costumes served as 
hostesses during visiting hours. Inter- 
ested citizens are hopeful that The Old 
Homestead will soon be purchased by 
public subscription to be made into a 
city museum. 

At the end of a busy and interesting 
week, members turned their attention 
to the 59th Annual State Conference.— 
Frances Helmerick (Mrs. Waldon A.) 
McBride. 


Jane Randolph Jefferson (Jeffer- 
sén City, Mo.) observed George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday this year with an 
invitational tea for 300 guests Febru- 
ary 19 at the Governor’s Mansion. 

Receiving the guests, with Mrs. 
James T. Blair, Jr., Missouri’s First 
Lady and honorary regent of the chap- 
ter, and Mrs. William Earl Grubb, 
chapter regent, were several National 
and State D.A.R. officers. They in- 
cluded Mrs. David F. Eads of Colum- 
bia, Honorary State Regent; Mrs. John 
W. Hobbs, past local regent and vice- 
chairman of the national museum com- 
mittee; Mrs. Henry C. Chiles of Lex- 
ington, Past National Vice-President 
General; Mrs. Maurice Chambers of 
Webster Groves, State Corresponding 


Secretary; and Mrs. E. F. Kieselbach, | 


(Continued to next page) 
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On August 6th the State Regent of 
New York, Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, pre- 
sented the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution Award 
(a $100 Savings Bond) to Engineer 
Cadet William A. Claire of the Bronx, 
N. Y., at the Awards Convention of 
the Class of 1959 at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, Long Island, New York. 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 46) 


Director of the East-Central district of 
the Missouri D.A.R. 

Chapter officers were included in the 
receiving line, and members of Monti- 
cello Chapter, C.A.R., assisted the 
D.A.R. members in serving. Members 
of D.A.R. chapters in Columbia, Ful- 
ton, Fayette, Camdenton and Webster 
Groves attended the affair. 

Members of our chapter were also 
privileged this year to assist the Col- 
umbia Chapter in planning for the 
State Conference held there February 
11-13. We received the gold honor-roll 
award at the conference and the prize 
for having the most members in attend- 
ance at a district meeting. Mrs. John 
Jankowski was honored by being chosen 
to represent Missouri as a page at the 
1959 Continental Congress. 

The 1958-59 year began with ob- 
servance of Constitution Week when 
Mrs. Jack Steppelman presented a pro- 
gram entitled “Know Your Constitu- 
tion” at the September meeting. An- 
other interesting program of the fall 
season was presented by Mrs. Laurance 
Hyde on “The Queen’s Garden Party,” 
which Mrs. Hyde attended on a recent 
trip to England. 

Other patriotic programs of the win- 
ter included one given by Mrs. C. Mills 
Wood on “Let Freedom Ring,” and a re- 
port by Hadley Irwin of the State Park 
Board on the restoration of historic 
Missouri shrines. These include the 
Harry S. Truman birthplace at Lamar, 
the Mark Twain shrine at Florida, Mo., 
Arrow Rock Tavern, the Civil War 
battlefield at Lexington, and Fort Zum- 
walt. 

The year’s program was concluded 
with a Flag Day luncheon in June at 
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Historic Arrow Rock Tavern near Mar- 
shall, which is operated by the Mis- 
souri Society, D.A.R.—Mrs. Robert E. 
Holliway, Jr. 


Dorothy Q (Crawfordsville, Ind.) 
on June 7, 1959, sponsored a memorial 
service and the dedication of a bronze 
plaque at Springvale Cemetery, Lafa- 
yette, Ind., at the grave of Mrs. Alice 
G. Ross, who first became a member 
of this chapter on April 18, 1908. The 
marker, placed by George A. Ross at 
his mother’s grave, was dedicated by 
Mrs. Henry B. Wilson, Honorary State 
Regent of Indiana. The invocation was 
given by Miss Mary Hostetter, former 
State Secretary, Mrs. Arch H. Olds, 
regent of Dorothy Q Chapter, gave the 
closing prayer. 

Mrs. Ross was chapter regent from 
1916 to 1924 and served as State Re- 
gent from 1925 through 1928. Her 
membership was transferred to Wash- 
burn Chapter, Greencastle, upon her 
change of residence to that city; she 
later transferred to the Clinton, II]. 
Chapter, where she was a member at 
her death. 

Following the dedicatory service an 
informal reception was held at Hotel 
Fowler, Lafayette, for guests from 
Charles Carroll Chapter, Delphi; Cor- 
nelia Cole Fairbanks Chapter, Indian- 
apolis; Dorothy Q Chapter, Crawfords- 
ville; and the Clinton Chapter, Clinton, 
Ill. Tea and coffee were poured by 
Mrs. Olds, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Hostetter, 
Mrs. R. N. Van Natta, Delphi and Miss 
Faye Glazebrook, Clinton, Ill. Mem- 
bers of the Ross family present with 
Mrs. George A. Ross included Mrs. 
Raymond T. Ross, Lafayette, and Mrs. 
James Edward Newman, Chicago, a 
granddaughter of the deceased.—Mrs. 
H. S. Shanklin. 


Maj. Gen. Henry Knox (Thomas- 
ton, Maine). On July 25, 1959, the 
208th birthday of Maj. Gen. Henry 
Knox, General Knox Chapter served 
as hostesses at the annual meeting of 
the Knox Memorial Association in 
Thomaston, Maine. At 10 a.m. Mrs. 
Laurence F. Shesler, Jr., chapter re- 
gent, placed a wreath on the general's 
grave in the village cemetery, in the 
presence of Mrs. Basil Lamb, State 
Regent of Maine, and other distin- 
guished guests. At 11 o’clock the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Maine State Or- 
ganization met at the General Knox 
Chapter House, followed by a lunch- 
eon for 75 served in the Federated 
Church Vestry. Mrs, Ashmead White, 
President General, and Miss Gertrude 
MacPeek, National Chairman D.A.R. 
Magazine Committee, were honored 
guests. 

At 2:30 p.m. Dr. North Callahan, 
author of “Henry Knox, General Wash- 
ington’s General,” spoke from the front 
lawn of Montpelier, reviewing his book 
in a very interesting manner. Mrs. Ash- 
mead White spoke briefly, charming 
the audience. Mrs. Basil Lamb, State 
Regent, also brought greetings from 
the Maine Society. 

Refreshments were served in the 
beautiful oval room by members of 
General Knox Chapter. The front door 
of the mansion opens into this unique 
room, and the guests entered from the 
porch. The table was beautifully ap- 
pointed, the huge silver punch bowl 
and candelabra, with flower baskets, 
having been loaned by Nathan Farwell 
for the occasion. During the day mem- 
bers of General Knox Chapter were 
among those in costume showing guests 
through the mansion. Mrs. J. Edward 
Marks served as Chairman of the open 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Camp Middlebrook 
1778-1779 


ENERAL WASHINGTON and his 
Continental Army spent three 


winters in New Jersey, two in Morris- 


town, one in Somerset County. 
Every schoolboy knows the story of 
Valley Forge, but few are familiar 
with accounts of the hardship, cold, 
and sufferings at Morristown, “New 
Jersey's Valley Forge.” Washing- 
ton’s 6-month encampment with 
10,000 troops began as early as Oc- 
tober 29, 1778. Three possible sites 
were considered, Danbury, West 
Point, and Middlebrook, Central 
New Jersey, in the Watchung Moun- 
tains. The natural terrain offered 
protection, with running streams, 
forage, woods for “butting, collect- 
ing of Boards, Stone and such mate- 
rials as are requisite to make Bar- 
racks comfortable.” This location 
served a purpose of supreme impor- 
tance. It was a victory of tactical 
strategy without a shot being fired, 
as Washington explained to Gouver- 
neur Morris, “I have made a dispo- 
sition of our Army for the Winter 
more adapted to our circumstances 
in point of supplies than if the 
Troops had remained in a collected 
State.” The presence of the troops 
gave protection against attack by the 
British throughout the winter and 
gave security to the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia. 

Representing the core of the en- 
campment were seven brigades com- 
posed of Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware, as well as 
Jersey, Militia. Baron DeKalb, Lord 
Stirling, Anthony Wayne, Major 
Henry Lee, and Generals Knox, St. 
Clair, and Smallwood ordered re- 
spective commands under the leader- 
ship of General Washington. Once 
the huts had been completed, the 
army was in a fairly comfortable 
condition. The extreme sufferings 
that had characterized the preceding 
winter at Valley Forge were not to 
be repeated at Middlebrook. As 
Washington reported to Lafayette, 
“The American Troops are again in 
Hutts, but in a more agreeable and 
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By Helen W. Donnelly 
State Historian of New Jersey 


fertile country than they were last 
Winter at Valley Forge; are better 
clad and more healthy than they 
have ever been since the formation 
of the Army.” 

The geography of the cantonment 
made possible a system of effective 
signal beacons. For miles around 
the mountainous encampment were 
built beacons of logs in the form of 
pyramids, 16 or 18 feet square at 
the base and about 20 feet in height, 
the inner part filled with brush. Any 
movement by the British from New 
York or Staten Island would have 
turned the countryside into a blaze 
of lights. 

There are accounts of the scarcity 
of clothing, and it is viewed with 
interest, that troops of the Maryland 
line were employed during the winter 
in a shoe factory in Newark. Disci- 
pline was a major problem, accord- 
ing to various references. Court mar- 
tial proceedings record three death 
sentences, while the troublesome sale 
of liquor brought lashings to many. 
General Knox is known to have been 
lenient in ways of discipline. These 
are not to be magnified, for there 
is also reference to gay and lovely 
parties given by Governor William 
Livingston for the officers, scenes of 
dancing by candlelight with the 
beautiful daughters of owners of the 
grand estates nearby. General Wash- 
ington is known to have been away 
from Camp Middlebrook from De- 
cember 22, 1778, to February 5, 
1779, when he was in Philadelphia. 
He used the Wallace House in Somer- 
ville as headquarters during the en- 
campment. He paid Wallace $10,000 
for the use of the house, the only 
instance in which compensation had 
been paid for such a purpose. 

With the approach of summer the 
camp began to stir in preparation 
for the coming campaigns. The ma- 
jor movement started the middle of 
May with the departure of the Penn- 
sylvania division. On June 3, 1779, 
headquarters of Washington was 
moved to West Point. This marked 


official termination of the Middle- ! 


brook encampment. Summer had ar- 
rived, the troops were in motion, 
another campaign was soon to begin. 
It is a story to stir pride in our 
past as we view the unmarked en- 
campment, for, we reflect, tradition 
says the first Betsy Ross Flag flew 
here after its adoption. It is re- 
corded that Washington stayed near 
Middlebrook before and after June 
14, 1779, and where but at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s quarters would the 
first American Flag have flown? 
General Washington came back to 
Somerset County once more to write 
his Farewell Address. He stayed at 
the Berrien Mansion at Rocky Hill, 
where nearby in Princeton the Con- 
tinental Congress sat to draft peace 
terms with Great Britain. ° 


CHINKCHEWUNSKA 
Newton (Sussex Co.) New Jersey . . 


In Memory of MISS SARA A. SMITH 
Charter Mem and Secretary 
Oak Tree Chapter, Salem, N. J. 


In of MISS JAQUETT 
er Member and Secreta 
oak "Tree Chapter, Salem, N. 


In Memory of MRS. CLAYTON 
First State Secretary of J. and —— 
Oak Tree Chapter, Salem, 


In Memory 
MRS. HARRY WOODRUFF 


A Regent and for many years a faithful member of 
Oak Tree Chapter, Salem, N. J. 


Elizabeth mourns the loss of 
BERTHA LORD PICKERING (MRS. JOHN H.) 
December 24, 1958 
Honoring MISS MARTHA HOLMES 


former State Conservation Chairman and Past Regent 
of Monmouth Court N.S.D.A.R. 


reehol 


» D.A.R. 
Organized 1903 
onors 


MRS. FRANK A. ROE, Charter Member 


_ Hopewell, New Jersey 
Monument and Grave of John Hart, Signer 
COLONEL JOSEPH STOUT CHAPTER 


Honoring the Memory of 
MRS. JAMES A. EDGAR 


Past Regent, Jersey Blue Chapter, D.A.R. 
Organizing President, New Jersey, C.A.R. 


In Loving Memory of 
ISABELLA MOORE GARDNER 
Ex-Regent, Watch Tower Chapter 

Maplewood, N. J. 


In Memoriam—1959 


Miss Edith Raynor Gerow 
Nellie Hine Hamblin 
(Mrs. William O.) 
Miss Barbara J. Valentine 


Bergen-Paulus Hook Chapter, Jersey City, N. J. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


renewal to us two 
prior to expiration. 
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IN TRIBUTE TO OUR STATE REGENT 


oF New Jersey 1960 


MRS. GEORGE C. SKILLMAN 


ABRAHAM CLARK 
BEACON FIRE 
BOUDINOT 

CAMP MIDDLEBROOK 


CHURCH AND CANNON 


CONTINENTAL 
CRANE’S FORD 


GENERAL FRELINGHUYSEN 


JEMIMA CUNDICT 
LOANTAKA 
WESTFIELD 


To the Editor of the 
D.A.R. Magazine: 


The article by Margo Cairns, On 
Behalf of the Corn Tassel, in the 
November D.A.R. Magazine was 
quite interesting and also provocative 
as to a National Flower for the 
United States. 

It so happens that I have person- 
ally been deeply interested in trying 
to have a National Flower designated 
by the Congress of the United States 
ever since early in 1955, when I 
wrote to Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith (Republican, Maine) regard- 
ing her Resolution 11 S. J., 84th 
Congress, January 10, 1955, desig- 
nating the Rose as the National Flow- 
er. I have corresponded with Senator 
Smith and many others during the 
past 4 years, among them Senator 
Proxmire (Democrat, Wisconsin), 
Senator Wiley (Republican, Wiscon- 
sin), and Senator Hugh Scott (Re- 
publican, Pennsylvania), who also 
introduced a bill in the Senate on 
March 5, 1959, to name the Rose as 
the National Flower of the United 
States. 

I have also corresponded with Mr. 
Burpee of the Burpee Seed Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. (he is for the Mari- 
gold); Mrs. Arthur J. Hansen, Wis- 
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consin Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Frederic A. Groves (then Presi- 
dent General of the National Society, 
D.A.R.); and the President of the 
Rose Society, Milwaukee, Wis.—and 
have received letters from all of them. 

Some have written to ex-President 
Truman, who expressed his interest 
in the Rose for the National Flower 
but liked the Wild Rose best. I have 
also corresponded with regents of 
various chapters (I have been a mem- 
ber of the D.A.R. since November 
1917 and am a member of Richard 
Arnold Chapter, Washington, D. C, 
and an associate member of Leestorm 
Resolutions Chapter, Westmoreland 
County, Va.). 

Although the Rose has been pre- 
ferred, 18 to 1, as the National Flow- 
er, it seems that the bills introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have been tabled 
from year to year. Now the Corn 
Tassel is suggested as well as the 
Carnation, Marigold, and even Grass! 

But nothing is done. 

True, the Corn Tassel is worthy 
of historical recognition for the part 
corn has played all through Amer- 
ican history. It could be emblematic 
of America’s history of progress. 
Recently I have suggested to all 


groups, Congressmen, clubs, etc., in 
order to reach an amicable and quick 
selection of a National Flower that 
will satisfy all, that we combine the 
Corn Tassel and the Rose as emble- 
matic. 

Such a compromise would thus be 
acceptable to farmers, historians, and 
garden lovers of the Rose; as the 
Rose is symbolic of peace, plenty, 
and love of country, with the Corn 
Tassel it would make a very lovely 
representation. 

It took years for the Congress to 
decide on The Star Spangled Banner 
as our National Anthem. Now it is 
taking years to designate a flower as 
our National Flower. To some it is 
a controversial subject that could be 
discussed for years and years. So 
I am suggesting to everyone—let’s 
for once do something soon, in a - 
spirit that will satisfy all. 

Since Margo Cairns’ article was 
printed in the Magazine, I am re- 
questing that you print my letter 
also. I am very hopeful that 1960 
will see America with its National 
Flower designated by the Congress 
and approved by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Mrs. Harry Augustus Clarke, 
8317 West Center Street, 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
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STERLING 
BABY MUG 


$6.95 Tax Incl. 


Engraved and mailed anywhere 
Three letters or initials—no charge 
Names—10¢ per letter 


D. F. MERRILL, Jeweler 
128 KINGS HIGHWAY, EAST 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Greetings from 
BASKING RIDGE Pe D.A.R. 
Basking Ridge, 


Mt. Kemble Ave., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
168 Acres of Fruits and Vegetab les 


MATOCHSHONING CHAPTER 
METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY 


Compliments of 


Chery Hill San 


HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


JOHN RUTHERFORD CHAPTER 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


FAIRLEIGH 
DICKINSON 
UNIVERSITY 


Arts Sciences 
Engineering 


Business Administration 


Education 
Graduate School 
OAR. School of Dentistry 
HOTEL CLARENDON 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Kew RUTHERFORD 
The MIDLAND PARK LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., Inc. T 
MIDLAND PARK. N. J. EANECK 
C. C. VAN EMBURGH. INC., Morticians M 
"Ridgewood, New Jersey ADISON 
Compliments of 
PERRINE’S PONTIAC, INC. NEW JERSEY 
200 Buckelew Avenue 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 
SPENCER M. MABEN ZIMMERMEN’S 
Realtor -:- Insurance Mens’, Wear 


22 Beechwood Road 
Summit, New Jersey 


74 Park Avenue 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


PRINCETON CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


38 pg. (25¢) descriptive booklet on Rockingham 
Washington’s Headquarters, Rocky Hill, N. J., 1783 


ELIZABETH PARCELLS DEVOE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Hack Sy Age By Cobb, apter Historian 
Richard Stockton Chapter, D.A.R. Compliments of 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY UHLANDS YARNS AND 
WHAT-NOT-SHOPPE 


its of 
OLD TOPANEMUS CHAPTER 
Interlaken, New Jersey 


BOWENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


60TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
MONMOUTH CHAPTER 
Red Bank, New Jersey 
MRS. GEORGE KONDOLF, Regent 


Colonial Williamsburg may be visited at 
your next chapter meeting! A set of fifty 
35mm color slides has been given to the 
Program Office for use by the chapters. 
Rental $1.50, from Program Office, 1776 
D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Ad- 


vance reservations recommended. 


John P. Tyson 
(Continued from page 42) 


scribing Mr. Tyson and his work at 
the school when she wrote her tri- 
bute to a successful man, she could 
not have written a more deserved 
tribute and I’m sure you will agree 
with me when I quote: 

“*He has achieved success who has 
lived well, laughed often, and loved 
much; who has gained the 
of intelligent men and the love of 


little children; who has filled his | 


niche and accomplished his task; 
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who is leaving the mountain better 
than he found it; who has always 
looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; and whose life 
is an inspiration.’ 

“Because such a family is leaving 
us we are sad, but we will always 
welcome their visits to the school and 
wish for them success in their new 
endeavors and much happiness as 
they inspire other young people to 
‘Act from honest motives purely and 
to trust in God and heaven se- 
curely.’ ” 


JOHN RUTHERFORD CHAPTER 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


honors 
EUNICE FRANCES BROWN 
State Chairman D.A.R. Magazine Advertising 
Ex-Regent 1955-1959 
NASSAU CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


In Memoriam 
MRS. ROBERT J. EDWARDS 
Suddenly June 20, 1959 
Regent, 1956-1959 


Nassau Chapter Camden, New Jersey 


RUDY’S MARKET 
Park Avenue and Cove Road 
MERCHANTVILLE 8, NEW 


KURKIAN 
Tailors - Furriers 
Maif Offices & Plant, 19 W. Park Ave., Merchantville 
& SONS 
Cove and dam 
J. 
PENNSAUKEN DINER 
PENNSAUKEN, NEW 
Di MEDIO LIME COMPANY 
Supplies 


1815 Federal Street Camden 5, New Jersey 


HARDWARE 
3514-16 Federal Street 
EN, NEW 


CAKE 
eld Ave. 


UKEN, 


PET LAWN PARK 
Rt. 73 Berlin, N. RO 7-1 
Clyde’ H. Mgr. 


santos FLORAL SHOPPE 
5035 Westfield Avenue 
PENNSAUKEN 8, N. J. 


The Registrar General’s office will appre- 
ciate gifts of $9.50 from individuals or 
— to be used in binding application 

pers. The name of the chapter or indi- 
vidual will be placed on the flyleaf. 
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JANU 


™ The Southern New Jersey Chapters 
Proudly Present This Tribute to 


if MRS. JOHN B. BARATTA 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey 
National Vice-Chairman, D.A.R. Magazine, Eastern Division 


- Presented by the following chapters: 


ANN WHITALL HADDONFIELD 
CAPE MAY PATRIOTS ISAAC BURROUGHS 
CAPTAIN JONATHAN OLIPHANT KATE AYLESFORD 
CAPTAIN JOSHUA HUDDY MILLVILLE 
: COLONEL THOMAS REYNOLDS NASSAU 
GENERAL LAFAYETTE OAK TREE 
i. GREAT JOHN MATHIS SARAH STILLWELL 
GREENWICH TEA BURNING YE OLDE NEWTON 
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LONG LEAF PINE CHAPTER 
Ruston, Louisiana 


NEW IBERIA CHAPTER 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


ST. DENIS CHAPTER 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Member of FDIC 


PELICAN CREAMERY 
Louisiana 


PEOPLES HARDWARE & FURNITURE CO. 
Largest Assortment of Gifts in Louisiana 
Front Street - Natchitoches, La. 


Compliments of 


RUSTON STATE BANK 
& TRUST CO. 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA 


Member F.D.I.C. 


New Iberia, 
WORMSER’S STORE 
New Iberia, Louisiana 


* PEOPLES INSURANCE AGENCY 
Zula C. Chandler 
ABBEVILLE, LOUISIANA 


RICHLAND STATE BANK 
RAYVILLE-MANGHAM, LOUISIANA 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS OVER $500,000.00 
“Our 58th Year of Continuous Service.” 


TROY & NICHOLS 
Insurance - Mortgage Loans - Real Estate 


113 Jackson Street, Monroe, Louisiana 


The First National Bank of Lafayette 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Send us your Lafayette items 
3 Locations 
Southside 
Member F.D.1.C. 


Downtown Northside 


Award Given to Dr. Jaworsky 
At Louisiana State Convention 


The most outstanding honor to be 
conferred on an immigrant who has 
become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States is the Americanism 
Medal given by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

The Avoyelles Chapter in Bunkie, 
Louisiana, presented this award to Dr. 
Alexander Sas Jaworsky, an outstand- 
ing immigrant of Ukranian ancestry, 


who with his family resides in Abbe- 


ville, La. 

The honor is conferred to one who 
‘has made notable contributions to the 
American way of life and the qualifica- 
tions are based on_trust-worthiness, 
service, leadership and patriotism. 

The presentation was made in March 
1959 at the D.A.R. Annual State Con- 
ference in Monroe, La. The regent of 
Avoyelles Chapter, Mrs. James L. Dud- 
ding, presented the citation. 

The recipient was born 43 years ago 
in the western part of the Ukraine 
where he attended primary and high 
school. He graduated in 1939 from 
the Veterinary Academy in Lwiw 
(Lemberg) . 

When war broke out the Western 
Ukraine was occupied by the Soviet 
forces and his father, a Greek Catholic 
priest, was arrested and two years 
later sent to a concentration camp. in 
Siberia. In 1941 the Nazis moved in 
to occupy the country and remained 
there until 1944. When the German 
army retreated, it forced all the young 
people to go with them, including Dr. 
Jaworsky. When the American troops 
liberated Germany, he received per- 
mission to practice veterinary medicine 
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in southern Germany. Five years later 
he applied for permanent entry into 
the United States and arrived here in 
September 1949. 

From the beginning he knew anyone 
coming to America must prove him- 
self to win a place, so he did not hesi- 
tate to begin his first job as a dish- 
washer in the Valley Forge Military 
Academy in Pennsylvania. During this 
time he studied English and learned 
our American way of life. In a short 
time he was invited to southwest Loui- 
siana to cope with the problem of 
sterility in cattle. He has practiced 
veterinary medicine in Abbeville since 
1951 and in 1955 became a US. citi- 


Dr. Alexander Sas Jaworsky receives -Ameri- 
canism Medal from Mrs. James L. Dudding. 

Dr. Jaworsky has received many 
honors. In 1958 he was named “Man 
of the Year” and awarded a plaque by 
the Ukranian Professional Society of 
North America. In Philadelphia he 
was presented an award as “Outstand- 
ing Immigrant of the Last Decade” and 
in 1959 he received the highest award 
any foreign-born American can re- 


‘ceive, the “Golden Medal,” Daughters 


of the American Revolution. 
Mrs. Chas. A. O’Brien 


Visit 
Historical Natchitoches 
Louisiana 
founded 1714, Oldest City in the Louisiana 


Purchase, along the interesting 
CAMINO REAL 


ANNUAL 
HISTORICAL TOUR 


conducted every second week in October by 
The Ladies in Calico 
ASSOCIATION OF NATCHITOCHES 


WOMEN FOK THE PRESERVATION 
OF HISTORIC NATCHITOCHES 


HALL-HOLLAND 
FORD SALES, Ine. 


Telephone 3335 & 3336 


MONTGOMERY, LOUISIANA 


FORD 
THUNDERBIRD 


D.A.R. Magazine Binders 


Attractive magazine binders in 
blue with lettering in gold are avail- 
able at $3.00 each; with date 40¢ 
additional; with name 70¢ additional 
or both for $1.00 for the new size 
magazine. 

Binders are also available for the 
old size magazine at $3.00. They 
cannot be ordered with lettering. 
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Faith of Our Fathers 
(Continued from page 14) 

I think he has used what religion had 
developed in a moral sense to bolster his 
materialism. He accepts the moral achieve- 
nents of religion but rejects their theistic 
basis. 

From this religious aspect of Mr. 
K.’s visit we learn two things: First, 
he recognizes America as the God- 
fearing nation that it is; and second, 
he tried by his “nod to God” to de- 
ceive us. No American should be so 
gullible as to believe Khrushchev has 
been converted to theism! 

Christianity teaches brotherly love, 
and we should certainly be as chari- 
table as possible toward Khrushchev 
and the Communists. But at the same 
time, we are descendants of forefa- 
thers who fought such wars of prin- 
ciple as the Revolutionary War. Our 
forefathers never hesitated to defend 
themselves, however deep their reii- 
gious convictions. We have inherited 
our faith in God from our forefa- 
thers, and I believe we have also in- 
herited a willingness to defend our 
beloved America. 

We all pray that World War III 
will never become a “shooting war,” 
but if there must be a war, the Amer- 
icans have one overwhelming advan- 
tage. We have faith in God, the 
faith that the Communists lack. 
Many thinking people believe that 
faith in God would be the deciding 
factor in any struggle between Amer- 
ica and Soviet Russia. The faith of 
our fathers, living still! 

Our National Anthem declares this 
belief. In the last stanza are the 
words: 

“Then conquer we must, 

For our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, 

In God is our trust.” 

Many believe that, even without 
war, our faith will defend us. The 
Rev. John Barclay, president of the 
Boston Council of Churches and 
pastor of the Church of All Nations, 
sees a ray of hope. He says, 

It may be yet that Christ will be the 
common ground of understanding upon 
which peace on earth can be built. We 
have all been praying for this for a long 
time. 

Faith of our fathers, living still. 
Our fathers did have faith, and this 
faith is in our lives today. 

As Dr. Stanley exclaimed in his 
invocation in Constitution Hall, last 
April, 

O glory of God, * * * we stand before 


Thee in awe and wonder. ‘ 


JANUARY 1960 


HODGES GARDENS 


MANY, LOUISIANA 


Hodges Gardens, showplace of the pine hills, grew out of pine experimental 
work on the forest lands of A. J. Hodges Industries when the owners became 
aware of the rugged beauty of the site. This picturesque parkland, once 
roamed by the Indian, Spanish and French, is a source of beauty and inspira- 
tion to garden lovers everywhere who find here a series of colorful flower 
plantations stretching through the four seasons . . . from spring’s bright 
tapestry to the first May bloom of roses and tropical summer plants. From 
Camellias of fall and winter to the first outburst of fragrant hyacinths and 


daffodils. 
A Garden in the Forest 
OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND 8:30 ‘TIL SUNSET 


Spring 1960—Official Visits to State Conferences 
Mrs. Ashmead White, President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


ARKANSAS Feb. 18-19 Texarkana Grim Hotel 
LOUISIANA Feb. 23 Monroe 
(Luncheon Meeting) 
MISSISSIPPI Feb. 25-26 Jackson King Edward Hotel 

Feb. Function—Fort Assumption 

Chapter of Tenn. 

KENTUCKY Mar. Phoenix Hotel 
SOUTH CAROLINA Mar. Wade Hampton Hotel 
NORTH CAROLINA Mar. inston-Salem Robert E. Lee Hotel 
VIRGINIA Mar. Roanoke Hotel 
MARYLAND Mar. Sheraton Belvedere 
ALABAMA Mar. Russel Erskin Hotel 
GEORGIA Mar. DeSoto Hotel 
FLORIDA Mar. Saxony Hotel 
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of 
ROBERT HARVEY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Metairie, Louisiana 


Honoring our State 
MRS. JESSICA GRAHAM SCH SCHNEIDER 


ie, Louisiana 
Mr. & Mrs. Jolor 7 Sicha Owners 


ACADIA CHAPTE PTER, 
Crowley, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
AVOYELLES CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Co t, Louisiana 


liments of 
BAYOU COTEILLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Boysce, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
BAYOU ST. JOHN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


G from 
JESUP CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Zwolle, Louisiana 


Greeting 
HALIMAH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Amite, Louisiana 


LES RAPIDES CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


Compliments of 
LOUISIANA CHAPTER 
New Orleans, La. 


Greetings from 


NEW CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
ew Orleans, Louisiana 


OAKLEY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Winnsboro, Louisiana 


wae CHAPTER, MANY, LOUISIANA 
M. Knott, Regent 
‘Lee ‘Williams, it 


SHREVEPORT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Shreveport, La. 


ents of 
TANGIPAHOA CHAPTER 
Hammond, Louisiana 


In Memory of our Beloved Regent 
WINFIELD CULLO! 


Feb. 2, 1886 - Nov. 19, 1958. 
Chief Tusquahoma Chapter 
Jennie Martin Reynolds, Regent. 
Honoring Courtland Frantom Landreaux 
State . ibrarian 
Chief Tusquai:oma Chapter 
Central Savings Bank nd Trust Company 
West Monroe, Louisiana 


Compliments to 
TALLULAH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. 
Tallulah, Louisiana 


ABRAM MOREHOUSE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Mrs. J. A. Davenport, Regent 


Mer Rouge, Louisiana 


G from 
MOSES SHELBY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lake Providence, Louisiana 


WHITE’S RESTAURANT AND MOTEL 
On u Lake Providence, La. 
HOWARD C. WHITE 


HUGO’S 
Restaurant and Motel 
Lake Providence, Louisiana 
HUGO MORARA, Owner 
“Faith of our Fathers” 
Vieux Carre Chapter, New Orleans, La. 
Compliments of 
ANTOINE’S RESTAURANT 


713 St. Louis Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


sending in your change of address, please 
notify us at least six weeks in advance of moving 
and include both your old and new address. This 
is very important in insuring delivery of your 
magazines. 
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Honoring our Regent 


Ethel Wallace Farber 
(Mrs. William J. Farber) 


SPICER WALLACE CHAPTER 
L.S., N.S.D.A.R. 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 22) 


and independence of action of a na- 
tion; therefore, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution adopted the 
following resolution in April 1957: 


“Whereas, The control of their armed 
forces by the people is one of the 
vital elements of sovereignty; and 

“Whereas, The lesson of the Korean 
‘police action’ is that the United 
States, while bearing 90% of the 
cost in American lives and dollars, 
was denied victory by the political 
considerations of the United Na- 


tions; 


_ “RESOLVED, That the National So- 


ciety, Daughters of the American 

revolution urge the President of 

the United States not to transfer 
any of our United States Armed 

Forces to the United Nations or to 

any international command, but 

to rely solely upon voluntary en- 
listment in any United Nations 
police force.” 

It is not just a possibility that 
United Nations Police Force may 
operate on our soil. Members of our 
Society will remember that they were 
alerted in 1951 by the National De- 
fense Committee regarding United 
Nations activities in California. At 
that time American forces, under the 
authority of the United Nations, 
seized and ruled several of our cities 
in mock military maneuvers under 
the United Nations banner. 

Write, as individuals, to the Presi- 
dent, your Senators and Representa- 
tives that you are against any plan 
for international forces. It is the 
Congress of the United States which 
appropriates the money that enables 


‘the United Nations to carry out the 


plans which are steps toward we 
government. 


Historical Handkerchiefs 
(Continued from page 15) 
ident of the Thirteen Units of States 
of America, & Respectfully Addressed 
to the People of New Hampshire. 
There is quite a bit of other printing 

on this handkerchief. 


ey 


Fig. 4.—Declaration of Independence.* 


Washington’s death has also been 
the subject for needlework, paintings, 
and even waxworks, examples of 
which have survived. 

Quite a popular subject for histo- 
rical hankerchiefs was the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In one ex- 
ample shown here (fig. 2), owned by 
the Winterthur Museum, Washington 
shares “top” honors with Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams. The Dec- 
laration is encased by a heavy border 
of oak leaves and acorns and medal- 
lions honoring the 13 States. The 
top of the kerchief contains an eagle 
and spread flags. The extreme bot- 
tom left panel depicts a ship, and 
the right one shows two men stand- 
ing near a horse. 

In another example (fig. 4), 
owned by Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc., the painting by Thomas Edge 
Pine of the signers with their signa- 
tures and a key to their location is 
substituted for the document. 

The Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C. owns still another 
example of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence historical handkerchief 
(not shown here) that was printed 
in 1876 at the time of the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. 

Historical hankerchiefs, an aspect 
of textile printing, illustrate events 
and persons in our Nation’s early 
history. 


MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN!! 


When sending in subscriptions, please 
include both the given and married name 
of each subscriber. In the past, we have 
had errors as a result of two people having 
the same names, both from the same city. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS es 


JANUARY 1960 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURER GENERAL 
D. A. R. Membership 


Membership as of November 1, 1959 
Number 
State of 
Chapters 
Chapter At Large Total 

35 2,371 31 2,402 
District OF COLUMBIA....................... 60 3,778 103 3,881 
2 166 1 167 
New 34 1,753 12 1,765 
Nortu 87 5,008 99 5,107 
Oe) 41 2,387 17 2,404 
135 13,197 92 13, 289 
59 3,035 58 3,093 
104 8, 136 131 8, 267 
108 6 156 121 6 277 
39 1,992 43 2,035 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) sme 
1776 D Street, N.W., Wasuincton 6, D. C. _ 

NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT—1959-1960 

St., 

President General State 
Mrs. Asimean Ware, Administration Bldg., 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. a Jun 

State 
Ist Vice President General 
Mars. Haroxp E. Ers, 77 Magnolia Ave., Garden City, L.I., New York Goc 
ARKANSA 

State 
Chaplain General Het 

Mrs. Tuomas Earte Srrisiinc, 3443 Roxboro Road, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia State 
CALIFORN 

State 

Recording Secretary General Registrar General Pliny 

Mrs. Erwin F. Sermes Mrs. Austin C. Haywarp Aut 

1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ences 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General : “ 

Mrs. Epwarp Cace Brewer Mrs. F. Cracetr HoKxe State 

1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Fe, 
CONNECT 

Organizing Secretary General Librarian General State 

Mrs, ALLEN LaNcpon BAKER Mrs. Ross Bortnc Hacer Ros 

1776 D St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. a 
Treasurer General Curator General DELAWAS 

Miss Marian Ivan Burns Mrs. O. Georce Cook 

1776 D St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. — 
Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution St, 

Mrs. Jacx F. Mappox, Box 2317, Hobbs, New Mexico ayo 

Vice Presidents General or 

(Term of office expires 1960) NV 

Maras. Rosert Henry HuMPHREY Mrs. Wittiam W. McCiaucHerty 
Dublin Road, Swainsboro, Ga. 116 Oakhurst Ave., Bluefield, W. Va. yo 
Mrs. Artuur L. ALLEN Mrs. Harotp Foor Mactan Bri 
1800 Elizabeth St., Pueblo, Colo. 1008 E. Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla. — 
Mrs. Wituiam E. Hicks Mrs. Epwin F, ABELs 
120 Carondelet, Shreveport, La. Box 411, Lawrence, Kansas St., 
Miss Rutu Stayton Massey, Box 388, Osceola, Arkansas ag sr 

(Term of office expires 1961) : ane 

Mas. Roy H. Cacie Mrs. ALLEN Ropert WRENN Ros 
. 28 Elk Mountain Scenic Highway, Asheville, N. C. 3352 Tennyson St., N.W., Washington 15, D. C. yy 
Maras. Joun T. Mrs. WICKERSHAM WACKER 
3180 Thomas Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 580 Suffield Road, Birmingham, Michigan Sta 
Mars. Fevix Irwin Mrs. Matruew Wuite Patrick 
Route 1, Box 62A, Corpus Christi, Texas White Oak, S. C. Mo 
Mas. Frank Lestiz Harris, 1720 College Avenue, Racine, Wisc. 

(Term of office expires 1962) ene 

Mas. Foster Mrs. Cuartes R. Petree 

1109 Kenilworth Road, Oklahoma City 16, Okla. 4153 Edgehill Ave., Columbus 21, Ohio IOWA 

Mas. Forrest Fay Lance Mrs. Maurice BrapLey ToNKIN “—_ 
1196 Woodbury Ave., Portsmouth, N. II. 313 Ferguson Ave., Warwick, Va. Seats 

Mas. lenny C. Warner Mrs. SaMuEL TaLMapCE PILKINTON KANSAS 
321 EF. Everett St., Dixon, LIL. : Artesia, Mississippi State 

Mas. Tuvasan C. Wasnex, Ja, 16 Marshall Lane, Chappaqua, N. Y. on 
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NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT—Continued 


State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1959-1960 


ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mrs. Leonarp Ceasurn McCrary, 1852 Spring- 
hill Ave., Mobile. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lee ALLEN Brooks, 2530 Park Lane 
Court, Birmingham. 


ALASKA 
State Regent—Mrs. Wittiam ALLAN Parry, Jr., 3314 Eugene 
St., Anchorage. 
State Vice Rosert Hoopes, P.O. Box 1973, 
Juneau. 


ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mrs. Davin Epwin Gamste, Rancho Los Altos, 
Box 192, Rt. 4, Tucson. 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Harry Water Fritscne, Box 373, 
Goodyear. 


ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mrs. Benjamin Wm. McCrary, 127 Federal St., 
Het Springs. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Lity Peter, Marvell. 


CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Joun James Cuampteux, 1012 S. Ist St., 


ra. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Water Marion Fioop, P.O. Box 265, 
Auburn. 


COLORADO 
State Regent—Mrs. Emevine Wenstey Hucues, 3061 E. Floyd 
Drive, Denver 10. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Emeratp F. Jounnson, 605 N. Santa 
Fe, Apt. 10, lo. 
CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Mrs. Vivian Tipret, South Westwood 
Road, nia. 
State Vice Regent—Mnas. Foster Sturtevant, 28 New- 
port Ave., West Hartford 7. 
DELAWARE 
R Miss M. Catuertne Downinc, 402 S. Walnut 
t., Milford. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Watter Harman Money, 403 S. Broad 
St., Middletown. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Everett CuiarK, 3627 Chesa- 
peake St., N.W., Jor 8. 
State Vice Regent—M rs. Joun J. Wirson, 6600 Luzon Ave., 
N.W., Washington 12. 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mrs. Jacxson E. Stewart, Box 3481, Orlando. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grorce CastLeMAN 2127 
Brickell Ave., Miami 36. 


GEORGIA 
Regent—Mrs. Harotp Irvine 4647 Sylvan Drive, 


vannah. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Samuet M. Merritt, 234 W. Dodson 
St., Americus. 
HAWAII 
Regent—Mrs. W. Epwin Bonsey, Box 75, Makawao, 


aul. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Juuia H. Creevey, 2617 E. Manoa 
Road, Honolulu 14. 


IDAHO 
State Regent—Mrs. Cuirrorp H. Peake, 1034 E. Whitman St., 
Pocatello. 
Vice Annie Laurie Birp, Route 1, Lone 


ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mrs. CxHartes Morris Jonnson, “Gaywood,” 
Monticello. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Vaucun A. Git, 1537 Lee Blvd., 
Berkeley. 


INDIANA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Joun G. Biex, 345 S. 22nd St., Terre Haute. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Atvie T. 4906 North Merid- 
ian St., Indianapolis 8. 
Regent—Mrs. Aurrep C. Zweck, 2121 Nebraska St., Sioux 


ty. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. SHerMan Watson, Mt. Vernon Road, 
S.E., Cedar Rapids. 


Regent—Mrs. Haroip NELSON Kisourn, 214 W. Main, 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Howie 1605 Grand, Parsons. 
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KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mnrs. Frep Ossorne, Boonesboro Road, Win- 
ter. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Rosert CumBertand Hume, Old Lex- 
ington Road, Dry Ridge. 


LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwarp Davis ScuNneiper, Twin Oaks, Lake 
Providence. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun W. Hickman, 3023 Pershing 
Ave., Alexandria. 


MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Basit E. Lams, 34 Vera St., Portland. 
Harry M. Grover, 223 Brunswick 
ve., 


MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Frank SHrRAMEK, 713 Stoneleigh Road, 
Brltimore. 
State Vice Re; Exiot Lovett, 6105 Ken- 
nedy Drive, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Regent—Mnrs. Witxarp F. Ricwarps, 49 Fairfax St., West 
ewton. 
State Vice Regent—Miss GERTRUDE MacPEeK, 111 Madi- 
son, 
MICHIGAN 
ae Regent—Mrs. Roy V. Barnes, 813 Catalpa Drive, Royal 


ak. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Ciare E. Wiepiea, 400 Cottage St., 
Sturgis. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Mrs. F. Younc, Box 375, Austin. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. R. B. DunnavAN, 1685 Bohland Ave., 
St. Paul 16. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Re Louise Mose.ey Heaton, P.O. Box 86, 
ar. e. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. James Ruorer Peaster, Jr., Paradise 
Plantation, Tchula. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mkrs. Georce Bairp FisHer, Osgood. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Loyp Bentiey Casn, 1235 Elm St, 
Springfield. 


MONTANA 
Regent—Mrs. Frank Dwicut Nett, 1001 11th Ave., 


elena 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. A.LBert Jaconson, 719 Cherry St., 
Anaconda. 


NEBRASKA 
Forsom Hatton Gates, 318 Maple St., 
raon, 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Grant A. ACKERMAN, 333 W. Calvert 
St., Lincoln. 
NEVADA 
State Regent—Mrs. Frank STEINHEIMER, 1129 Arling- 
ton Ave., Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Cuirrorp Davin Lamnirp, 201 15th St., 
Sparks. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mrs. Tuomas Wricut McConkey, Hillcrest, 
Alfred, MAINE. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuaries Emery Lynpe, 939 Union St., 
Manchester. 
NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mrs. Georce C. Skit_Man, Box 11, Belle Mead. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun Kent FIntey, 51 Kings High- 
way, W., Haddonfield. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mrs. Harotp Kersey, 808 Grand, Artesia. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Otro Linpsay NEAL, 3318 Linda Vista 
S.E., Albuquerque. 
NEW Y 
Frank B. Curr, 330 Ridgeway, White 
ains. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Lyte J. Howranp, 100 Fort Stanwix 
Park, North, Rome. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Regent—Mrs. Wituiam Daniet Homes, Jr., 407 Court, 
enton. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Norman Corvon, 204 Glenburnie 
Road, Chapel Hill. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mnrs. Harve Rosinson, 235 Sims St., Dickinson. 
Vice Regent—Mrs. Samuet Huttz, 1200 No. 13th 
t., Fargo. 
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Stantey L. Houcuton, 829 Homewood 
“Vice Regent—Miss Amanpa A. Tuomas, 1800 Devon 
Road, Columbus 12. 


OKLAHOMA 


State Vice Regent—Mns, Henry D. Rinstann, 434 E. Keith St., 
Norman. 


OREGON 
Regent—Mrs. Ciauve Georce Storrs, P.O. Box 958, Coos 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. Owen Rivers Ruoaps, 1465 S.W. Car- 
dinell Drive, Portland 1. 


S J V. W 1126 Woodbi 
tate OSEPH VALLERY WRIGHT, ne 
Ave., Penn Valley, Narberth. 
Vice Regent—Mrs. Cuar.otte W. Sayre, 954 W. 23rd St., 
ie. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Mrs. Maser R. Cartson, 4211 Madison Ave., 
San Diego 16, California. 
State Vice Regent— 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mnrs. Frepertck Neate Tompkins, 10 Marshall 
Way, Rumford 16. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Witrrep 37 12th St., 
6. 
SOUTH CAROL 
State Ricwarp Epwarp Lipscoms, 1525 S. Main 
St., Mullins. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Cuar.es Betts RicHArpson, Jr., 1728 
College St., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Cart W. Forsiunp, 800 W. 23rd St., Sioux 


State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Hersert A. Brooxinc, Locke Hotel, 
4, Pierre. 


"State THEODORE Morrorp, 3510 Woodmont Blvd., 


on Vice ArtHur Hurst Moser, 3935 Martin 
Mill Pike, Knoxville 15. 


TEXAS 
State Regent—Mrs. Epcar Ryerson Riccs, Box 236, Graham. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Joun Esten Hatt, 3200 Peckham, 
Wichita Falls. 
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Parmer Hatt CusHMAn, 1778 Oakridge, 
City 9. 


Phe Vice Regent—Mrs. Lee Davin Turner, 2636 Van Buren, 
Ogden. 


VERMONT 
State Regent—Muss Amy L. Perkins, 242 S. Main St., Rutland. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Bernarp Doo.ey, 28 Beaman St., 
Poultney. 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Freverick T. Morse, Box 3426, University 
Station, Charlottesville. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Henperson Lee Turpin, Jr., 615 W. 
Franklin St., Wytheville. 
WASHINGTON 
Regent—Mrs. FRANK StTepHens, 8924 So. 19th St, 
‘acom 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James Bruce Cameron, 208 N. 5th, 
Mount Vernon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mnrs. V. Eucene Hotcomse, 2016 Quarrier St., 
Charleston. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Vircinia BonpurANT Jounson, 1521 
Lee St., Charleston. 


WISCONSIN 

State Regent—Mrs. Artuur C. Frick, 2621 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 11. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Herman Henry BarKeER, 623 Gilbert 
Ave., Eau Clai 


WYOMING 
State Regent—Mrs. Lyman Brooks YONKEE, 627 Fremont, 
Thermopolis. 
Vice Georce W. Campse.t, 927 S. Durbin 
t., 


ia Regent—Mrs. Stepuen G. Ryan, Calle 19 No. 556, Apt. 
12, Vedado, Havana. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Puitir Baxter Arms, Ave. 35, #3402, 
Nicanor del Campo, Marianao, Havana. 


ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. Tueopore W. Luinc, Newlands, 19 Dover 
Park Drive, London S. W. 15. 
State Vice Regent— Ausert R. Fisusurn, P.O. Box 216, 
La Jolla, California. 


FRANCE 
State Regent—Countess Mary Koutouzow Totstoy, 3 Avenue 
du President Wilson, Paris XVI 


Chapters Outside of the United States 


CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Apert F. Dantet, Box 476, Curundu (Chapter Regent). 
ITALY 
Mrs. Atice Ormssy ANDREANI, Viale Carso 63, Rome 909 
(Chapter Regent). 


MEXICO 
Mrs. M. O. Bunce, Yosemite 5-2, Colonia Napoles, Mexico City 
18 (Chapter Regent). 
PUERTO RICO 
Romev, 703 Concordia, Miramar (Chapter 
nt) 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Mrs. Russet, Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


Mrs. Wittiam A. BEecKER 


1309 North Halifax Drive, Daytona . 
Beach, Florida ie 1295 Prince Ave., Athens, Ga. 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosen, Jr. Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrne 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 912 Main St., Brookville, Ind. 


Mrs. Witu1am H. Poucn 
1 E. 66th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


Mrs. Jutius Younc TALMADGE 


Mrs. James B. Patron 
1594 Arlington Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 


Miss Gertrupe S, CARRAWAY 
New Bern, North Carolina 


Mrs. Frepertc ALQuIN GROVES 
Homewood, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mrs. Harper Donetson SHEPPARD, 1943 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. 


Mrs. Rosert Jounston, 1943 


Humboldt, Iowa 
Miss 1951 Mrs. W. H. Honce, 1955 
= N.W., Washington 10, 


Mrs. C. Eowarp Murray, 1952 
301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
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Miss Evia Stannarp Gisson, 1954 
396 Porter Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. Henry Bek, 1954 
220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 
S. Hauser Blvd., Los Angeles 36, 


Mrs. ArtHur RowsoTHamM, 1955 
12 West Lock Lane, Richmond 2, Va. 


Mrs. Joun W. Kirkpatrick, 1956 
516 West Pine St., El Dorado, Kansas 


Mrs. Asa CLay MESSENGER, 1958 
439 N. King St., Xenia, Ohio 


Mrs. LaFayette LeVan Porter, 1959 
1110 Hillview Dr., Menlo Park, Calif. 


Mrs. Warper Lee Braerton, 1959 
345 S. Ogden St., Denver 9, Colo. 
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National Chairmen of National Committees—1959 


Mrs. Cuartes F. Stone, 1331 North 16th St., Vincennes, Ind. 

Americanism and D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship... .... . Mrs. Haroip Foor 1008 E. Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral Gables, Fla. 

Approved Schools Mrs. Paut R. Box 9213, Prairie Village 15, Kansas 

*Children of the American Revolution................. Mrs. Joun W. Fincer, 960 Park Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

D.A.R. Good Citizens .... Mrs. Lyte J. Howxanp, 100 Fort Stanwix Park, N., Rome, N. Y. 

Miss Gertruve A. MacPEeK, 111 Madison St., Dedham, Mass. 

*D.A.R. Magazine Advertising ...................00- Mrs. Georce J. Watz, 2539 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mrs. O. Georce Cook, 1101 Green St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Genealogical Records Mrs. Seto Kenyon, 4607 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Mrs. Roy H. Cacxe, 28 Elk Mountain Scenic Highway, Asheville, N. C. 
Junior American Citizens Mrs. Ronatp B. MacKenzie, 1492 Unquowa Rd., Fairfield, Conn. 

Junior Membership Miss Lynn Brussock, 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Frank Lesuie Harnris, 1720 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Mrs. Epwarp J. Remy, 165 Tullamore Rd., Garden City, N. Y. 

*National Defense Mrs. Witson K. Barnes, 111 Ridgewood Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Radio and Television Mrs. Z. C. OsELanp, 695 Merriman Rd., Akron 3, Ohio 
Student Loan and Scholarship..................000- Mrs. Situ G. Fattaw, 541 Park Ave., Birmingham 9, Ala. 

The Flag of the United States of America............. Mrs. Frank R. Heter, 7402 Wyndale Rd., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 

Mrs. Cuartes E. Dinxey, Jr., 5636 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Administrative Committees 

Mrs. Hersert G. Nasu, 83-09 Talbot St., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 

*Buildings and Grounds ................00cceeeeee Mrs. Georce B. Hartman, 5234 Duvall Drive, Washington 16, D. C. 

Advisory Committee Mr. C. F. Jacossen, American Security & Trust, Washington, D. C. 

Special Committees 
Mrs. W. McCraucuerty, 116 Oakhurst Ave., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Chapters Overseas Mrs. Epwarp R. Barrow, 3402 Overbrook Lane, Houston 27, Tex. 
American History Month .................2.000000- Mrs. Kennetu G. Mayse, 5 Centennial Dr., Syracuse 7, N. Y. 
Approved Schools Survey Mrs. Extor C. Lovett, 6105 Kennedy Dr., Chevy Chase, Md. 
Constitution Week Mrs. James W. Butter, 6203 14th St., N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 

*Friends of the Museum.................20eeeeeees Mrs. O. Georce Cook, 1101 Green St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

*National Board Dinners .................ceeeeeeee Mrs. James M. Haswett, 4430 Nichols Ave., S.W., Washington 24, D. C. 
State Regents Dinners ................seeeeceeees Mrs. Ettsworto Everett Ciark, 3627 Chesapeake St., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Program Reviewing ................-cceeeeeeeces Mrs. Hersert D. Forrest, 747 Euclid Ave., Jackson, Miss. 

Revision of Bylaws ...............0ccceeeceeeees Mrs, Frank O. McMitten, 137 Augusta Ave., Akron 2, Ohio. 


* Also 1776 D St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CAHUILLA CHAPTER 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


at 


PALM SPRINGS, CAL. 


Sends greetings and best wishes to 
our magazine. 

We also wish to extend a very cordial 
invitation to all Daughters, who visit 
our winter resort this season, to at- 
tend our meetings as guests. For any 
information, phone Fairview 5-2348. 


G from 
NAMAQUA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Loveland, Colorado 


Compliments of 
ANDREW HOUSER CHAPTER 
Marietta, Georgia 


Compliments of 
BRIER sna, Goon D.A.R. 


CAPT. WiL ison” CHAPTER 
Georgia 


Compliments of 
MARY HAMMOND WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
Macon, Georgia 


G from 
OGLETHORPE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Columb Georgia 


MAJOR ares DINWIDDIE CHAPTER 
Knightsto Indiana is located on 
Old National Highway Route 40. 


miles ot Neweastle, Ind. 
enry Co. 12 miles 


¢ 


A Tour of the Approved 
Schools from your meeting! 


No cars needed! The fare—$1.50 
rental for the new set of 35mm 
color slides of the schools compiled 
and given by Mrs. Paul R. Green- 
lease, National Chairman, Approved 
Schools Committee. Mrs. Greenlease 
has also prepared the script for this 
set of slides that presents the schools 
realistically. Reservations suggested 
from Program Office, 1776 D Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Compimente of 
DESIRE TOBEY SEARS CIIAPTER 
Mankato, Kansas 


G from 
GENERAL EDWARD HAND CHAPTER 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Greetings from 
OCEANUS HOPKINS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Honoring 
Susannah French Putney Chapter 
Mid-Continent Federal Savings 
and Loan Association 
EL DORADO, KANSAS 


4% current dividend 
Insured safety - Savings and Investments invited 


of the 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY CHAPTER 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Compliments of. 
(GREENE CHAPTER 
Missouri 


ments of 
FORT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Fort Plain, New York 


STRANGE 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


MENASHA 
WISCONSIN 


WICKES 
onoring Mrs. Wilbur C 
New York. State Historian” 


Compliments of 


CAMBRIDGE VALLEY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Cambridge, New York 
Member F. D. I. C. 


Compliments of 
ZACHARIAH DAVIES CHAPTER 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Greetings from 
WILLIAM FRENCH CHAPTER 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Organized Nov. 13, 1907 


An Answer to Prayer 
(Continued from page 41) 


eye after my grandfather, and in- 
herited the place after the death of 
my uncle and aunts. I fear it will 
eventually fall into the hands of 
strangers. Dear old spot! where so 
many happy days of my young girl- 
hood were spent. 


“There smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer lingering blooms 
delayed.” 


The memory of those days that have 
so long passed away is still fresh 
and pleasant to dwell upon. 

I shall now bring my long letter to 
a close—it was written sometime 
since, but have delayed sending it, as 
I have been obliged to recopy it three 
or four times for some of our friends. 

Your loving mother, 
(Signed) Lucy Brooks 


Lucy Brooks was the youngest 
daughter of John Brooks, III, and 
Dorothy Birdseye. At the age of 76, 
she wrote to her son, Henry Benjamin 
Brooks, this letter, containing the 


account of a wonderful event that | 


occurred during the lifetime of her 
maternal grandfather—Nathan Birds- 
eye. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
World Famous Indian River Sel d Mi: lized 
Organic Red Seedless Grapefruit 
$2.50 Bushel F.O.B.; Fancy Oranges $3.50; 
Mixed Bushel $3.00. 
BRODERSON GROVES, Merritt Island, Fla. 


PONCE DE LEON CHAPTER 
Winter Haven, Florida 


Honoring Past R ts 
LAKELAND CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Lakeland, Florida 


Flat Rock, N. C. 
(Continued from page 29) 
He was followed by A. Campbell 
King, descendant of Mitchell Camp- 
bell King, who served until February 
15, 1947. 

In 1945 the C. G. Memminger 
estate, called Rock Hill, was bought 
by Carl Sandburg, poet and Lincoln 
biographer, who changed its name 
to Connemara and made it his perma- 
nent residence. 

Charles Lenoir Ray was appointed 
Postmaster February 15, 1947, and 
continues to serve in that capacity. 

During the term of Walter Justus 
the office location was moved 0.2 
mile north, but in 1952 it was moved 
back to the original location. 

During the last 10 years more 
changes have taken place in Flat 
Rock than had happened in over 100 
years, even including the upheaval 
of the Civil War, but the next few 
years will see even more changes as 
the old estates are sold and subdi- 
vided. 

Maybe with the changes things 
won't be the same—the estates cut 
up—the forests cut down—not as 
many leisurely gatherings in the 
P.O. lobby—and the time may come 
when everyone doesn’t know every- 
one else. But the pages of history 
are permanent. Flat Rock was what 
it was and that can never be —— 


nor of 
MISS LILLIAN CHENOWETH 
Honorary Vice President General from D.C. 
or House Chapter, D.A.R. 
Washington, D.C. 
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NATURAL BRIDGE CHAPTER 
Glasgow, Virginia 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World 
Open daily from 7 a.m. 
Drama of Creation nightly 


Complete resort and convention facilities 


Manufacturers In Virginia Since 1847 


LOCHER BRICK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Genuine Handmades TUNNEL KILN: 
Machine Moulded Colonials Smooth — Texture 
Special Shapes Sanded Finish — Buff 
GLASGOW, VA. 


Telephone GLASGOW — CLifford 8-2853 


Compliments of 
LOCHER SILICA CORPORATION 


Producers of Industrial Silica since 1924 


LOCHER FARMS 


Growers and Packers of Dalecarlia 
Brand Apples and Peaches 


GLASGOW, VIRGINIA 


SHADWELL CHAPTER 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


MAGARET MILLAR, INC. 


INTERIOR DESIGNING 
FINE FURNITURE 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


‘Visit 
Mr. Jefferson’s Country” 
In Historie and Scenic Albemarle County, Va. 
See 


Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson 
Ash Lawn, Home of James Monroe 
Michie Tavern 

The University of Virginia 

Sky Line Drive and Blue Ridge Parkway 


Charlottesville and Albemarle 
County Motel-Hotel Assn. 


2000 Rooms 


Frances Bland Randolph Chapter 
Petersburg, Virginia 
Organized January 31, 1901 
honors its Charter Members 

Mrs. Wm. F. Drewry - Mrs. Chas. Hall Davis 


Change of Address 


If you are a subscriber and request a 
change of address, be sure and address it 
to the Magazine Office, N.S.D.A.R. 


TRYON PALACE 


(See Story ... Page 4) 


Described as “the most beautiful 
building in the Colonial Americas” 
the palace is now among the Program 
Office offerings of 35-mm. color slides. 
The 20 slides show the magnificent 
restoration in all its exquisite beauty, 
while the script recreates much of 
the atmosphere in the palace when it 
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was first occupied by William Tryon, 
Royal Governor of North Carolina. 
The slides may be ordered from the 
Program Office, D.A.R. Administra- 
tion Building, 1776 D Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. for $1.50 rental. 
Advance reservations are recom- 
mended. 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR I! HONOR ROLLS 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
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Officially Approved 
CAST BRONZE 
Memorials ¢ Markers 

Tablets 


MEIERJOWANM - WEMGCLER 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 47) 


house. The weather was perfect. It was 
a day to remember.—Harriet R. Wil- 
liams. 

Peace River (Arcadia, Fla.) held 
its organization meeting July 29, 1959, 
with 13 of 14 organizing members and 
several prospective members. Mrs. 
Jackson E. Stewart, Florida State Re- 
gent, presided. Preceding the organiza- 
tion meeting a luncheon was served at 
the Arcadia Woman’s Club on the 
banks of beautiful, tropical Peace 
River. Immediately after the luncheon 
the organization meeting was held in 
the reception room of the club. Mrs. 
C. E. Adams; organizing regent, called 
the meeting to order and presented 
Mrs. Jackson E. Stewart, who con- 
ducted the impressive ceremony that 
followed. After the opening ritual Mrs. 
Stewart presented the past achieve- 
ments and present objectives of the 
N.S.D.A.R. in a most interesting man- 
ner. Following this the organizing 
members were administered the oath 
of membership and then the following 
chapter officers were installed by the 
State Regent to serve one year: Regent, 
Mrs. C. E. Adams; vice regent, Mrs. 
C. P. Sandusky; recording secretary, 
Mrs. J. F. Murphy; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Matryd W. Tyree; treas- 
urer, Miss Kate Carlton; registrar, 
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THE NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE 
Natchez-On-The-Mississippi 
Where the Old South Still Lives 
February 27 through March 30, 1960 


30 Antebellum Houses Open 
CONFEDERATE PAGEANT 
Depicting Scenes of the Old South 


Monday - Wednesday - Friday 
Saturday Nights 


For Information About Tours and 
Room Reservations Write 


THE 
NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE 


Box 21, Natchez, Mississippi 


ANNOUNCING 
Boston Tea Party Chapter 
“EVENING AT POPS” 


Hall Boston, Mass. 
ay 4, 1960 Arthur Fiedler 
Wednesday 8:30 Conductor 


PROCEEDS FOR D.A.R. PROJECTS 


Compliments of 
CONCORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Boston, Massachuset 
Organized ‘December 10, 
Colonel Thomas Tash Chapter, 
Farmington, N. H. 


of 
The Trojan Horse—a ‘child’s gould of the old 
myth, by its historian: SHIRLEY BARKER 


Greetings 
Matthew Thornton Chapter, D.A.R. 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Mrs. Frank C. Morgan; chaplain, Mrs. 
Clark Brown, Jr.; historian and libra- 
rian, Mrs. E. C. Welles, Sr. 

After the beautiful ceremony Mrs. 
Stewart, the members, and the prospec- 
tive members went into the garden of 
the club on the banks of the river and 
were photographed in the luxuriant 
tropical setting. This ancient stream 
has been known as Peace River since 
1594 when Laudonniere mapped Flor- 
ida. At that time it appeared on his 
map as Fluvium Pacis. Later Spanish 
maps termed it Rio de la Paz. For a 
time during the Seminole War it was 
misspelled Pease River but since 1850 
has been rightly known as Peace River. 
—Mrs. J. E. Stewart. 


bear a proud name— 
serve a worthy tradition 


The best and most impressive of bronze and 
pos gee plaques for testimonials, awards, 

memorials, and at truly economical 
peo too. Our vast facilities and long years 
of experience assure the most appropriate 
everlasting tribute for every occasion from a 
warm personal testimonial to a great endur- 
ing memorial. 


We also feature fine tro; TROPHIES| 
and prize awards, of 
your organization’ eco- 

nomically 

iced, too. 
tro 
catalog 
available. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 
101 West 315t St., Dept. DR, New York 1, N. Y. 


Ann _ Loucks (Martinez, Calif.) 
added another junior member this 
year, making a second grandmother- 
mother-daughter group and the fifth 
mother-daughter combination. The new 
junior member, Mrs. Ian D. S. Ward, 
daughter of Mrs. Kendric French and 
granddaughter of Mrs. H. L. Drury, 
a past regent of the chapter, as Janet 
French was a member of Mount Diablo 
Society, C.A.R. In spite of a small 
membership far apart geographically. 
even to overseas duty, Ann Loucks did 
manage to better the 1958 record by 
earning a silver ribbon this year. 

_ Situated in a fast growing area where 
the number of high schools increases 
yearly, the chapter has the Good Citi- 
zens as its major project. Eleven girls 
received pins and D.A.R. Manuals in 
observance of American History Month, 
one more than the year before, but 
one less than on the list for 1960. 

This special February meeting has 
become so traditional that the deans of 
girls look forward to a virtual “old 
home” day, with the Good Citizens 
seated at a central table. 

In spite of a membership consisting 
chiefly of working mothers and of 
grandmothers, Ann Loucks will con- 
tinue with its Good Citizens and hopes 
to repeat the day-long pilgrimage to 
spots of historic significance, impor- 
tant before the “gringo” came.—Mrs. 
J. C. McGeehon. 
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parents of Lydia Brown, who mar. 1763 
Joel Lee, Sr., b. 1742 Kent, Litchfield 
Co., Conn. Joel Lee was in Rev. War 
from Albany Co., N.Y., son Joel Lee, Jr., 
b. 1772, mar. 1793 Greeneville, Greene 
Co., N.Y. Amy Coville, b. 1775, dau of 
David Coville and wf. Agnes Woodin. 
Who were her parents?—Mrs. Carleton 
C. Murdock, 319 Wait Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Greer — McMillan — Sprague — Gray — 
Giddings—Want ances., parents, dates, 
and places for the following persons:— 
(a) Bryson (Brison) Greer, b. Va. 1806, 
mar. Ist Lucinda Napier, and bro. Wil- 
liam Bird Greer, b. Va. 1798, mar. Dru- 
silla Hall, mig. to Tenn. 1821-1827 both 
set. Henry Co., Tenn. (b) Also for Rev. 
Murdock McMillan, b. Va. (where?), 
1776, mar. Jane Ramsey, 1806, d. Memphis, 
Tenn. 1840; want names of his bros. and 
sis. (c) Also for Cornelius Bryan Sprague, 
b. Darby Plains, Ohio, July 4, 1819, d. 
Dec. 25, 1897, Garber, Okla., mar. Ist 
Elizabeth (Lib) Gray, Ist ch. Edith; mar. 
2nd Rachel McClurg. (d) Also of Eliz- 
abeth Giddings of McHenry Co., Ill., mar. 
Ira Nourse Sept. 1849. Want names of 
bros. and sis.—Mrs. Forrest C. Pittman, 
1205 N. 13th St., Duncan, Okla. 

Rice—Want (a) Place of b. of Charles 
Matthew Rice, b. 1846, d. 1913, Liberty 
Co., Tex., and wf. Rhoda (who), b. 1852, 
d. 1900 Liberty Co., Tex. (b) Place of b. 
of Geo. Rice and wf. Mary A. (who?). 
(c) Want inf. on connection of Geo. S, 
Rice and wf. Rosa B. (who) living New- 
ton, Middlessex Co., Mass., 1885; Reuben 
Rice and wf. Harriet T., living Suffolk 
Co., Mass., 1891 and William Rice, living 
in N.Y. 1866. Want ances. of any Rice 
family above.—Mrs. R. C. Anderson, P.O. 
Box 3604, Baytown, Tex. 

Adams—Dyke — Want full names of 
parents, grand-par., places, dates, and Rev. 
service of John Adams and wif. Hannah 
Dyke; mar. Hannah Dyke, Newton, Mass., 
1762, lived on Hyde homestead, dau. Han- 
nah, mar. John Cheney, Dover, Mass., 1789. 
—Mrs. Wendell A. MacKinnon, 33 Sewall 
St., Wollaston 70, Mass. 

Deaton-Stuart—Jackson — Want par- 
ents, dates, and places of Basil Deaton, 
b. ca 1788 N.C., and wif. Barbara Stuart, 
b. ca 1792 N.C., their son Goodin Deaton, 
b. 1814 Montgomery Co., N.C., mar. Lu- 
cinda Jackson, 1834, in Tenn. Want her 
birth date and parents. They came to 
Clark Co., Ark., 1849.—Mrs. Gerald B. 
McLane, 112 Leach St., Hot Springs Nat’l 
Park, Ark. 

Swanner—Want full inf. on family of 
Joshua Swanner, mar. Catherine (who?) 
around 1828, both b, dates March 22, 1801, 
oldest ch. b. abt. 1830.—Mrs. Clyde 
Francis, 707 6th St., Jonesboro, La. 

Stout—Rig; per—Want proof of 
b, dates and Rev. service of Joseph Stout, 
s. of David Stout of Hunterdon Co., N.J., 
mar. Elizabeth Stout, Jan. 7, 1774, in N.J., 
s. George b. 1775; Geo. mar. Jennie 
Cooper in Tenn. 1800, lived St. Clair Co., 
Ill. Want proof, date, and place of b. for 
s. George. He also mar. Phebe Riggs, 
dau. Permenas Riggs. Want place and 
date——Edith M. Layton, 524 E. 6th St. 
Pawhuska, Okla. 

Bosserman—Ewing — Want parents, 
dates, and places of Samuel Bosserman, 
b. June 28, 1818, and wf. Mary Ewing, 
mar. Sept. 10, 1837 Ohio (where?), lived 
in Perry Co., Mary b. Dec. 3, 1821, d. 
Dec. 4, 1863 in DeWitt, Ill.; Samuel d. 
March 15, 1887.—Mrs. George Cowan, 
1446 Toughy Ave., Chicago 26, Tl. 
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King—Cary —Kennard-— (Kinnaird) — 
Sandifer — (Sanderfur) — Whitfield - 
Jones—Want parents, dates, and places 
for the following persons: (a) Elizabeth 


' Cary and Husband Michael King of Nan- 


semond Co., Va., mar. abt. 1660, ch. John, 
Michael, Henry, Nathan, William, and 
Elizabeth. (b) Penelope Whitfield, b. 
Cumberland Co., N.C., d. Feb. 1839, Madi- 
son Co., Ala., mar. Charles King in Du- 
lin Co., N.C., abt. 1770. (c) Nathaniel 

nnard, b, Ireland or Scotland ca 1720, 
came to America 1740 with two bro., set- 
tled in Md., mar. Mary — (who?), had 
s. Nathaniel, b. 1750 in Md., 1790 census 
in Duplin Co., N.C., then prob. to Tenn., 
d. 1803, mar. 1780 Ann Sanderfur (San- 
difer) of N.C. (want documented proof), 
she was b. 1763, d. 1798. Where did 
Nathaniel and Ann die? Where was Ann 
born? Had s. James Jones Kennard (Kin- 
naird) b. 1780; want documented proof 
and place of b., he d. Oct. 1824 Madison 
Co., Ala. Who were the parents of Judith 
Jones, wf. of Joseph Sandifer?—Mrs. A. 
S. Patterson, 512 N. Delaware Ave., Ros- 
well, N. Mex. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arma, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages 
of America” and other historical and genealogical 


serial vol Correspondence or interviews may 
arranged in all parts of the United States. 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 
We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 
BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 
You are invited to list your wants with us 


SOUTHERN BOOK COMPANY 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Maryland & Delaware Genealogist 
RAYMOND D. CLARK, JR., Editor 
118 C St., S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 
Quarterly subscription: $5.00 a year. 


THE PETTUS FAMILY—$15.00 
led and edited by A. BOHMER RUDD 
1819 G. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


D.A.R. EMBLEMS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


AUTHENTIC 
SIZES 


From 144" to 74” diameter for use on 
markers, tablets, crypts, urns, etc. 
Mention size when ordering, please. 


GET FREE BOOKLET NOW 
Since 1882 


f 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family history, near relatives, etc. Complete with direc- 
tions and work sheets. $2.50 postpaid. A fine present 
for child or adult, Use a lifetime. Satisfaction or 
refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


COATS OF ARMS 

Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 
Each accompanied with. free family manuscript which 

also explains the coat of arms with citations. 

year 
Write for Brochure 

Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 
324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


Attention: Pools, Pryors, Whatleys, Strongs, 
Graybills, for publication, history of west- 
ward emigration of all these Southern fam- 
ilies by various spellings. Colonial history 
of same will follow. Card from interested 


parties. 
VELMA POOL CAPPS 
706 West 23rd Austin, Texas 


Veterans Day, November 11, 1959, the 
President General, Mrs. Ashmead White, 
headed a joint delegation of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the District 
of Columbia State Society, and the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution in a 
wreath-placing ceremony at the Tomb of 
the Unknowns in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery across the Potomac in Virginia. While 
the wind whipped the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, carried by Mrs. Frank Heller, National 
Chairman, The Flag of the United States 
of America Committee, and the D.A.R. 


banner, carried by Mrs. Philip Keller, Na- 
tional Chairman of Pages, Mrs. White 
placed a wreath of red and white carna- 
tions tied with blue at the tomb. A bugler 
from the Third Battle Corps, United States 
Army, sounded taps. 

Mrs. Ellsworth Everett Clark, State Re- 
gent, District of Columbia, placed a wreath 
for the State Society, D.A.R., and Van R. 
Sternbergh, Jr., did likewise for the Na- 
tional Society, Children of the American 
Revolution. 
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To Make Every Occasion Important say: 
“meet me at 
The Mayflower” - 
for dining 
and dancing Connecticut Avenue and De Sales Stree 
7-$000 


Best Book 
Contest. 


and famous pul 
write for free Brochure 

Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. yy. 3 


z= 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


This Magasine is from Our Presses 


FLORIDA AVE, & ECKINGTON "LACE 
WASHINGTON 2 © DC 


To be a joy forever 


YOUR FAMILY 
COAT OF ARMS 
must be a thing of beauty! 


For identification of yours 
please send data on your 


Mayflower Mapseetans. 


The Jamestown and Mayflower a in 
lithographed colors $5.00 each. 
The Mayflower in beautiful hand painting 
$25.00 each. 


1 JACOBUS PLACE — NEW YORK 658, N. Y. 
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D.A.R. Advertising News 


YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE—Adver- 
tisements for February 1, 1959-February 1, 
1960 Honor Roll credit must be in the 
D.A.R. Magazine Advertising Office in 
Washington by FEBRUARY 1, 1960. Do 
have the Chapter Treasurer attach a check 
made payable to the Treasurer General, 
National Society, D.A.R., to the order and 
copy for the ad. Use the yellow ad order 
form provided and type or print all infor- 
mation. This is absolutely necessary for a 
Chapter to receive proper credit. Indicate 
the month in which ad is to appear, keep- 
ing in mind that copy must be in the 
Office by the 5th of the second month 
prior to desired publication. Also indicate 
name and address of the person to whom 
the office is to mail acknowledgment of 
material received. Remember that the 
minimum value of an ad for Honor Roll 
credit is now $7.50. All checks, yellow ad 
order forms, and copy for cooperative 
pages should be sent to the Office by one 
individual at one time. That also is most 
important. 

When sponsoring a specific issue of the 
Magazine, do not send ad orders, checks, 
or copy to the Office prior to six months 
before the ads are to appear. We regret 
that we cannot hold copy or checks longer 
than six months due to the bookkeeping 
involved, and records which must be avail- 
able for the auditors. 

Your cooperation in — the above 
instructions will enable th oe to give 
proper credit to Phase. 1 to pay commis- 


ons and to-have the ads appear when 


Now ‘for a ‘wail about totals from States 
sponsoring portions of this Issue. Gratitude 


is expressed to them for agreeing to under- 
take the project, and for completing it. 

Their ads, with the other miscellaneous 
ones, play a big part in bringing YOUR 
MAGAZINE to you. 

Illinois, Mrs. Charles M. Johnson, State 
Regent, Mrs. Clifford H. Heagler, State 
Chairman, leads with 105 Chapters out of 
116, five Division Directors, and one Dis- 
trict sending in a total of $1,108. The five 
Division Directors led with $150 each. 

North Carolina, Mrs. William D. Holmes, 
State Regent, Mrs. Fred H. Harsch, State 
Chairman, 52 Chapters from a total of 87, 
and one member, realized $823. Richard 
Clinton Chapter led with $150; Major | 
pg Chronicle Chapter second with 
New Jersey, Mrs. Goerge C. Skillman, 
State Regent, Miss Eunice F. Brown, State 
Chairman, 47 Chapters out of 84 and the 
State Society, sent $705. Nassau Chapter 
was first with $77.50. 

Louisiana, Mrs. Edward D. Schneider, 
State Regent, Mrs. W. H. Adams, State 
Chairman, 31 out of 49 Chapters, partici- 
pated for a total of $492. One Chapter, 
name not indicated, sent in a $100 space, 
and the St. Denis Chapter was second with 
$72.50. 

Twenty other States sent material for 
this Issue, $330 from Virginia and $410 
from the rest. The grand total for this 
Issue is $3,861.00. 

Time is drawing near for those National 
prizes. Go after them! 

Watch for Arkansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Washington, in the 
February Issue. Mrs. George J. Walz, 

National Chairman 
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